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| 
: ‘THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS need no introduction to 
Ly English Teachers. They are old friends. As with all old friends, 
however, it is well to occasionally reflect upon those traits of excel- 
lence which have made them the good friends they are. ii 
There are now over ninety volumes in this series. Every title 
has been carefully selected from the classies that will interest boys 
and girls of high-school age, that will create in them a love for good g! 
literature, and that will afford good language drill. The new titles be 
that will be added from time to time are assured this same discrimi- a 
nation in selection. English teachers accordingly find that this series Pp 
offers a particularly wide range of choice from which to make selec- tl 
tions to meet College Entrance Requirements. fi 
: This sound selection and wide range, teachers have been quick ’ 
to recognize, as they have the excellence and appropriateness of ’ 
se editorial material. Add attractive appearance, legibility of type, du- " 
rability of binding, and reasonable prices, and one has the outstanding t 
features which make the Standard English Classics Series unequaled i 
among English texts. 
= THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE also needs no introdue- 
! tion to English teachers. Handsomely bound in flexible covers, and . 
equipped with valuable notes and eritical material, it is a delightful t 
and ideal edition for student's use. It now comprises eighteen P 
volumes. 
OUR 1923 CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH, which has t 
just been issued, lists and briefly describes the titles in the Standard c 
English Classics Series. We shall be glad to send a copy of this i 
catalogue to any teacher who has not already received one. t 
‘ 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Represented by P. E. SEAGLE, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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MEASURING RESULTS IN HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


By M. R. TRABUE 
University of North Carolina 


Teachers As Educational Engineers 


HE USE of measurements by the high school 

teacher is essentially the same as the use of 

measurements by any other builder. The en- 
gineer, who is employed to draw plans for a bridge to 
be constructed across a river, obtains first of all 
measurements of the characteristics of the river at the 
point where the bridge is to be placed. He measures 
the width of the river, its depth at various distances 
from the shore, the depth of the layer of mud under 
the water, the rate at which the water runs at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and all the various character- 
The relationships of these 
measurements enable the engineer who has adequate 
training and experience in these matters to plan ac- 
curately the length of the bridge, its height above the 
water, the number and size of its supporting piers, the 
materials of which it should be constructed, and the 
character of its approaches. In order to be certain 
that the final structure will be adequate for its pur- 
poses, all measurements are made with as great 
accuracy as possible. 


istics of each river bank. 


The teacher is employed by the state to build 
bridges. These bridges should lead from irresponsible 
childhood to successful adult citizenship. It is just as 
important that accurate measurements be made of the 
river of life, across which the teacher's instruction 
must carry the pupil, as that measurements be made 
of the river across which the highway engineer builds 
his bridge. The teacher has frequently failed miser- 
ably in his task, because he did not know exactly where 
his bridge should end, or where begin. Sometimes the 
teacher has had no adequate measurements either of 
the task before him or of the adequacy of the mate- 
rials and methods by which he attempted to accomplish 
that task. 
the condemnation of the public, because their failures 
were less obvious than the failures of the highway 
engineers. In most cases the teacher himself was not 
conscious of having failed. Having been provided 


The teachers who fail ha ve usually escaped 


with no exact knowledge of his materials and no defi- 
nite specifications for the structure to be built, he did 
not realize that his mission had not been accomplished. 


Modern Tests and Scales More Accurate 


To say that educational work has not been 
measured by teachers and judged by the public would 
be untrue. Measurements of a crude sort have always 
been attempted by the teacher, but they were so in- 
exact and unconvincing that even other teachers were 
unwilling to place much faith in them. As long as one 
teacher can read an examination paper conscientiously 
and mark it 30% 
and earnestness can read the same paper and mark it 
90%, the public at large will refuse to become excited 
over the number of pupils who fail in Latin, Algebra, 
or English. “Statistics” have been collected to show 
that pupils who complete the high school course are 
As long as 
it is not proved that they are successful because of 
what they obtained from the high school rather than 
because of the abilities they possesed when they en- 
tered high school, the public will refuse to worry over 


, and another teacher >f equal ability 


more successful than those who do not. 


the fact that relatively few pupils graduate from 
Measurements have always been 
made by the schools, and the modern tests and scales 
are only more exact and convincing instruments for 
determining educational facts heretofore poorly 
estimated and inconclusively stated. 

The effects of educational measurements of the 
modern type will be felt in all phases of school work 
More exact knowledge of the teacher’s 
task and success in doing that task are going to make 
the public more willing to pay well for teaching effici- 


secondary schools. 


and social life. 


ency. (Greater accuracy in measuring the abilities of 
pupils on the one hand, and the difficulties of the work 
assigned to them on the other, is going to force teach- 


ers and administrators to adjust the work of the school 
to the abilities of the pupils in the school. This will 
mean very radical changes in the character of the work 
offered in the hig: schools. Instead of looking to the 
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colleges as the sources of suggestions regarding sub- 
ject-matter for secondary school work, principals and 
teachers will look more and more to the every-day 
lives of men and women. 


Limitations of Available Scales 


The first step to be taken by any teacher who 
wishes to secure the advantages offered by educational 
measurements is to learn something of the purposes 
and limitations of the tests. Measuring scales are not 
teaching devices. Measuring the length of a bridge 
does not make it any longer. Testing the ability of a 
pupil in Algebra does not increase his ability in Alge- 
bra or in any other subject. Applying a scale to one’s 
Latin knowledge will not increase that knowledge. 

\ standard test in 2 school subject gives one a 
more exact knowledge of the ability of the pupil tested 
than could be obtained by the use of an ordinary test, 
but as yet no test can claim to be perfectly standard 
ized or to give perfectly accurate results. Even in the 
measurement of such physical objects as the length of 
a table, different observers would differ in their re 
sults if required’ to state their measurements to a 
hundredth of an inch. No test of mental qualities 1s 
yet comparable in its accuracy to an ordinary yard- 
stick witli. 36 inches marked off on it. The standard 
educational test can be used confidently to tell the rela 
tive abilities of two classes, but it will have to be used 
over and over again in order to establish accurately 
the amount « bility possessed by a given pupil 
One measurement of a pupil is more reliable than a 
teacher's estimate, but several measurements would be 


required in order to determine with great exactness 


the capacity of an individual child 


The tests do not tell the teacher what to do when 


she has measured a given situation \ teacher who 
has studied the f 


relationships between test scores for 


a considerable time can offer valuable suggestions, but 
the tests themselves do not guide instruction. When 
the engineer learns that a river ts 2,000 feet wide, 40 
teet deep. and flows at the rate of ten miles per hour 
his traming and experience tell him a few of the spe 
heations that the bridge must have It is his ability 
to mterpret the relationships between measured facts 
that makes him an enginee: The measurements have 
real significance only when considered relation to 
other measurement Similarly, the teacher is not able 
to make use of the single statement that a bov can 
write a composition of quality 6.0 (Hillegas Scale) 
But if i iis known that the bow is a senior im 


xperienced teact 


can make useful 


suggestions for further instruction of 
the boy in English composition 
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Each standard test measures only a small number 
of elements of ability in a given subject. Whenever a 
publisher announces that he has the best Algebra scale 
or the best Latin scale on the market, one can be fairly 
certain \hat the advertisement is only partially true. 
There is no best English test, although there are sev- 
eral excellent tests of ability in English. One test is 
best for measuring the quality of English composition 
a child can write. Another test is best for measuring 
the difficulty of the English paragraphs the child can 
read. And still other tests are best for measuring 
other specific elements of ability in English. That test 
is best which best serves the specific purpose of the 
examiner. One should be certain that the test he 
plans to use measures the characteristic concerning 
which he wishes to know. It is waste of time to give 
a power test in Algebra, for example, if one’s interest 
is in the speed at which pupils solve algebraic 
problems. 

The Uses of Educa‘ional Tests 


The place of educational measurements in sécon- 
dary schools may be sumtnarized in the statement that 
they reveal with fair accuracy the status of a given 
class at any particular time wit’) regard to specific 
phases of ability. By measuring the class at two dif- 
ferent times it is possible to know how much growth 
has taken place in the interval. By careful repetitions 
of a test it is possible to determine fairly accurately 
the status of a given pupil. By careful study of the 
inter-relationships of scores in educational tests it is 
possible for a teacher to become expert in the diagnosis 
of educational conditions. By measurements of the 
difficulty of each school task and measurements of the 
ability of each school pupil, it is possible for a teacher 
or administrator to adjust the work to the ability of 
the pupil. While all these things are made possible 
by educational measurements, they ¢o not follow such 
measurements automatically. The | «tent to which 
these henefits will be obtained depends upon the intelli- 
gence, energy, and professional skill of the teacher 
who uses the test results 


The Development of Mental Measurements 


Following the application of mental tests to more 
than a million recruits in the United States Army, 
great interest was aroused in the possibility of using 


such tests in schools and in business. Two or three 


of this country into the 
war, Professor L. M. Terman of Leland Stanford 
University had 


vears previous to the entrv 


-ompleted and published his revision 
of the Binet-Simon Scale for measuring intelligence 
Many progressive schools had already undertaken to 
examine their pupils by the Stanford Revision of the 
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Binet Scale and to classify and grade all pupils on 
the basis of their mental ages. The Otis Tests, which 
were worked out under the direction of Professor 
Terman by Dr. Arthur S. Otis, served as a basis for 
the construction of the mental tests used in the Army. 
Both the Otis Tests and the Army Tests were at- 
tempts to prepare instruments for measuring general 
intelligence by the group examination method. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale is un- 
doubtedly the best instrument yet devised for measur- 
ing the general mental capacity of an American child, 
but it requires approximately three quarters of an 
hour for the examination of each pupil. The Herring 
Revision of the Bjnet Scale is for all practical pur- 
poses equivalent to the Stanford Revision, but it also 
requires a long period of examination for each child. 
In both of these individual examinations the results 
are much more reliable if the tests are administered 
by a person who is well trained in clinical psychology. 
The advantages of the group examination method are 
entirely economic, but because few schools can pay 
for individual examinations the group tests have been 
used more widely. A large number of pupils can be 
examined in one class period by a group test. This 
fact in itself has been and will continue to be a de- 
termining factor, although the results of a group test 
are much less valid and reliable than the results of an 
individual examination. 


Group Intelligence Tests Measure Academic Abilities 


The group examinations of mental ability have been 
called “intelligence tests” because they were first de- 
vised as attempts to measure the same characteristics 
as are measured by the Binet-Simon Sca‘e for General 
Intelligence. In the later development of these group 
tests the effort has been more and more to secure 
tests which will accurately predict academic success. 
The effort now is to classify children according to 
their abilities to succeed in the type of school work 
offered by the schools and universities. The writer 
feels that “academic ability tests” would be a much 
more accurate name for these tests. It is quite cer- 
tain that none of the so-called “intelligence tests” given 
as group examinations can actually measure more than 
a small section of the total field of general intelli- 
gence. Such attacks as were recently made by Mr. 
Walter Lippman in the New Republic on the use of 
intelligence tests are thoroughly justified by the care- 
lessness of the educational profession in giving the 
name “intelligence which 


tests” to instruments 


measure primarily “academic ability.” 
The big problem confronting most teachers and 


principals, when they decide to use these academic abil- 


ity tests, is that of making a choice between the vari- 
ous brands of “intelligence tests.” The only rule that 
can be given for making this choice is exactly the 
same one that should be used in choosing an educa- 
tional test: “Use the test which best serves your par- 
ticular purpose.” If one has no particular purpose, he 
should not give the tests at all. The use of a test as 
a means of impressing the school board or the com- 
munity with one’s progressive ideas in education is 
pure fraud. If one does not know which test would 
best serve his purpose it is his duty to find out. A 
great many tests have been used merely because they 
were well advertised. This should not be a determin- 
ing factor when the educational futures of boys and 
girls are involved as they so frequently are when 
mental tests are used. 

There are four excellent academic ability tests avail- 
able for use with all high school pupils. The group 
should probably be extended to five by the inclusion 
of the Army Alpha Test, which was developed for 
the classification of recruits but which has also been 
applied to large numbers of high school pupils. The 
reason for not giving it a prominent place in this list 
is the fact that it is difficult to obtain copies for gen- 
eral use. The four tests most available for high school 
use are: 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, for grades 
7 to 12. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale, for grades 6 to 12. 

Miller Mental Ability Test, for grades 7 to 13. 

Mentimeters, School Group 2a, for all grades. 

The first three are published by the World Book 
Company at Yonkers N. Y., and the last one by 
Doubleday, Page and Con:pany at Garden City, N. Y. 


The Correlations of Intelligence Tests 


If one wishes to secure measurements correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible to those that would be ob- 
tained by the use of the Stanford Revision of the 
tinet Scale, he should consult studies of the correla 
tions of the various tests with the Binet Scale. One 
such study, appearing in the May (1922) number of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology, shows the cor- 
relations of three of the above group tests with the 
Stanford-Binet Scale. The coefficients of correlation 
were reported as follows: 


TABLE A 


CorreLatTion or STtaNrorp Binet Scare Witn Group MENTAL 
Tests 1n Sentor Hicu Scnoor Crasses 
Group Test Used Correlat 
In Grade X In Grades XI and XI 
Otis Group Intelligence 55 M4 


Terman Mental Ability 67 53 
Mentimeters ‘ 68 54 


n with Stanford Binet Mental i? 


No. of pupils used 25 16 
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From Table A it would seem that the Otis Scale is 
less valid as a measure of general intelligence in the 
senior high school classes than are the other two 
scales. Other studies of the correlations of these tests 
have given similar results. 

In the Junior High School grades there are at 
least five other academic ability tests available: 
National Scale A, National Scale B, Haggerty Delta 
II, Illinois Il, and Dearborn I]. A recent study of 
the correlations of these tests with a composite score 
obtained from many “intelligence tests” was pub‘ished 
by Dr. Franzen in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. Table B shows the coefficients of correlation 
between each test and the total for all tests given to 
57 pupils in the ninth grade. 


TABLE B 
Corxecation or Eacn Mentat Test Wits A Composite or 
Fist Year Hica 
Group Test Actual R If all pupils had equal 
reading ability 

National A 93 

Terman Group 92 85 

Oni 92 78 
Haggerty Delta Il 91 78 

Ilinois 90 71 
Mentimeter 81 87 
National B 80 78 
Dearborn II 72 75 


The first column in Table B shows the correlations 
ictually obtained between each test and the total, while 
the second column shows the partial-correlation coefh 
cients obtained when ability in the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale was rendered constant. In other words, 
he correlations im the second column show the corre 
spondence f each test with academic ability, when 
reading almlitv has been removed from consideration 


e Ube xamination, for example, shows a rela 


tively high correlation when reading is included in the 
total, but pu lower correlation when reading is 
removed In an hool where the reading scale 

to be given, it uld be wise to use an academic abil 


ity test that correlates as highly as possible with gen 


esults excluding reading abilitv. Table B would 

id one to use National Scale A in anv ninth grade 

where 1 | tests are to be employed, and to 

ise the Mentime ' ninth grade class that was 
ilso to be measured f reading ability 


The Selection and Use of Tests 


hee factors than the orrelations of tests are 


isideratiot The least expensive tests 


ure the Miller Mental Ability Tests Those who 
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wish to spend as little money as possible should use 
these tests, which are excellent measures of academic 
ability of the kind required in college preparatory 
schools. One should also use care to see that the 
comparisons he desires to make will be possible. If 
one wishes to compare with a neighboring school in 
which the Otis Tests were used, it would be foolish 
to measure his pupils by the Terman Tests. If it 
were desired to find how much improvement in ability 
occurred between the fourth elementary school grade 
and the fourth high school grade, it would be useless 
to test the high school seniors by a scale that would 
not apply in the elementary school. One’s purpose in 
giving the test determines to a largg extent which test 
should be used. 

The chief uses of the mental tests are in the classifi- 
cation of pupils and in the interpretation of the scores 
made by the pupils in educational tests. Ideally, every 
child should move forward in his education just as 
rapidly as his abilities will permit. Individual atten- 
tion to each pupil in each subject is the ideal toward 
which school organization is directed. But individual 
assignments and individual recitations would be too 
expensive for the public schools and would also re- 
move the social stimulus which comes from class reci- 
tations. The classification of pupils in public schools 
therefore Tesolves itself into a problem of grouping 
in the same classes those pupils who have the same 
abilities and who are moving forward at the same 
rate. Mental tests help to reveal those who have the 
same general academic abilities, and to indicate those 
who can move forward at about the same rate, while 
the standard educational tests measure the present 
status of each pupil in each school subject 

In order to measure results in high school work, 
one must use both the mental and the educational 
tests. Results from on= type of test can not be ade- 
quately used or understood without the other. As was 
aid in a previous paragraph, it is the relationships be- 
tween scores that tell the important facts by which 
teachers may judge their work. It is not fair to blame 

low standing in Latin on a poor teacher until it is 
known that the pupils taught were equally as capable 
of learning as were other pupils who stood higher in 
Latin. The profession of teaching will be recognized 
and properly paid when its members learn to study 
carefully and to use intelligently the relationships be- 
tween the measurements of their tasks and the 
measurements of their materials. The efficient builder 
must know accurately both the specifications of his 
st: wcture and the characteristics of his materials. 
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THE PURPOSE AND USE OF A COMPOSITION SCALE 


By IDA GORDNER 
Chapel Hill High School 


VERY TEACHER of English composition has 
to meet the problem of grading the weekly 
themes that come to her. How has she been 

doing it? For the most part in this way: she has fixed 
a standard in her mind for the particular group or in- 
dividual; she has balanced mechanics with sentence 
structure or thought content according to her estimation 
of the value of each. In other words, she has set up 
a personal, subjective standard that she has expressed 
on the percentage basis, rating the theme 95%, 75%, 
or 60% as the case may be. 

Such a standard cannot be stable; it varies from 
year to year, from month to month, or even from one 
set of papers to another. Moreover, one teacher’s 
95% rating may or may not equal another’s. Scien- 
tific investigation has shown the unfairness and unre- 
liability of such rating as well as the great lack of 
agrecment among teachers as to the quality of a 
pupil’s writing. 

If the teaching of English composition is to be 
standardized so that teachers all over the country will 
have definite, reliable objectives for each class, the 
personal opinion, subjective rating of ability must go, 
and the more accurate, more stable, objective rating 
must take its place. A realization of this need has led 
several educational investigators to develop certain ob- 
jective standards for measuring ability in composition. 
THe ScHoor 
JouRNAL is a discussion of the development and com- 


Elsewhere in this issue of 
parative values of composition scales, by Professor 
This 


paper ts to discuss the purpose and use of composition 


Earl Hudelson of West Virginia University. 


scales and to point out those scales best studied for a 
satisfactory rating of composition writing. 

The scheme which is taking the place of the sub- 
jective rating is to have a printed set of graduated 
samples of composition with which to compare the 
general merit of the pupil's writing. The quality, or 
score, of each printed sample is in no way based on a 
100% basis, but is measured from a zero point. For 
example, 


sample 6.0 on the Hudelson Scale is six scale 


steps, or units, from absolutely no merit and has ex- 
actly twice as much composition merit as sample 3.0. 
[he aim is to wean teachers eway from the percentage 
habit 
In considering the purpose of a composition scale, 
it is of first importance to note that a composition 
ale measures ability; it does not improv ability. It 


will indicate how much of the technique of sentence 


structure individuals or groups have mastered; it will 
not teach the technique of sentence structure. Pro- 
fessor Hudelson says, “Solicitous parents who weigh 
and measure their baby every day do not suppose for 
a moment that such a practice wili of itself add an 
ounce to the baby’s weight or a cubit to his stature. 
They can, h wever. measure the baby’s growth; and, 
by measuring him before and after various diets, they 
can tell which kind of food best agrees with him. 
They can also compare their offspring with the 
progeny next door or with a baby in Hongkong; and 
by consulting tables of height and weight for children 
of the same age, they can compare their baby’s 
physical condition with the standard of many babies 
his age.” 

And so it is with composition scales. Not only the 
actual achievement of a group can be found by scoring 
the compositions of that group on a standard scale, 
but the improvement in composition ability can be de- 
termined by measuring themes v'ritten by a group at 
various times. Again, the teacher can discover which 
of two methods is better, if he measures his pupils’ 
ability before and after he uses certain methods of 
instruction. And finally, the teacher can find out 
whether his group is writing as well as it should by 
comparing its achievement with standards based on a 
large number of pupils of the same grade. 

One of the most valuable results that come from 
the work has been the estiblishment of the following 
national standards (ir Hillegas values) for compo- 
sition ability : 
In Grade V_ VI VII 1X X XI XII Month 
Quality 3.0 36 42 47 53 55 59 63 67 January 


These standards were established after the composi- 
tion ability of pupils in hundreds of schools in various 
parts of the country had been scored. By the use of 
these standards it is possible now to compare the writ- 
ing ability of pupils in any school with that of pupils 
of other schools. Often such comparisons bring out 
startling facts. 

Measurements of the composition ability of pupils 
in Plainfield, N. J., in Westfield, N. J., in Mt. Holly, 
N. J., and in South Amboy, N. J., have recently been 
revorted. In the Plainfield schools every grade from 
above the national 
In the Mt. Holly schools only two 
grades, the tenth and the twelfth, attained the national 
standards. 


th fourth through the twelfth was 
standard in ability. 


Grades four through eight were measure:' 
in the South Amboy schools and not a single grade 
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attained standard values. (Grade eight in this school 
scored only 3.65 against the standard score of 5.3. 

In another survey in the Nassau County schools of 
New York, it was discovered that being in the same 
grade does not mean doing the same sort of English 
composition work. Two eighth grades had median 
qualities of 2.94 and 6.37 respectively; that is, one 
eighth grade’s work was approximately three times 
better than the other’s work. Two fifth grades 
measured 1.9 and 3.8 respectively ; that is. one’s work 
was twice the merit of the other's. In this same sur 
vey a fourth grade was found that did work ‘distinctly 
better” than an eighth grade and a senior class in high 
school that did work ‘ 
eighth grade class. 


‘quite clearly inferior” to an 


‘Certainly no teacher would be satisfied to have her 


class doing work typical of lower grades unless sh« 
we-e ignorant that they were doing such work 
Knowledge of how well a class should do and ability 
to know when it was actually doing that well would 
seem to be prerequisite ior successfully teaching a 
subject.” 

Those who have given the matter most careful con 
sideration think that best results can be cbtained by 
using a scale only occasionally because a pupil's prog 
ress is not, as a rule, regular. A daily application of 
his theme to a scale would prove discouraging to a 
pupil because he could not detect his progress. The 
best plan would be to measure ability according to a 
standard scale near the beginning or the middle of 
the term; then at the end of the term measure for im 
provement. The first measuring wouid point out 
weakness and show how near standard ability the 
group was. The aims, or objectives, for instruction 
could be formulated after a study of the results. Then 
the second measuring would show whether the w .« 
ness had been overcome and whether the ains of th 
term's instructron had been attained 

Before attempting to use any one of the compos 
tion scales, the teacher should first become famili 
with it. He should study the specimen compositiot 
to see why 96 judges (if it is the Hudelson Scale 


rated them as they did; he should remember that the 


scores are in no wav based on a 100 scheme \ fter 
becoming thoroughly familiar with the scale and it 
meaning, the teacher is then ready to compare the 
themes his pupils have written with those tf the 
scale He reads a theme and ompares it with one 


sample at a time until he finds the printed sample to 
whi it most nearly compares in general merit. In 
Stead of saying, “In punct- ation this theme i* twenty 


ent. perfect, in capitalization ninety per cent 


pertect, m paragraphing forty per cent. periect and in 


content seventy-five per cent. perfect” he says, “This 
is better than 2.0 (if he is using the Hudelson Scale), 
better than 2.5, 3.5, and 4.0. It is not so good as 4.5, 
but is nearer 4.5 than it is to 4.0, so I will give it the 
scale value of 4.5.” He proceeds thus with each of 
the themes in his set. When the whole set is finished, 
the median score for the class can be determined by 
arranging the themes in order of merit and taking the 
score of the middle paper. If there is an even number 
of papers, the median score will be halfway between 
he scores of the two middle papers. The class score 
will be more reliable if each theme is valued inde- 
pendently by at least three judges before the final scors 
is determined. 

When a teacher wishes to give a composition test 
for the purpose of comparing the achievement of dif 
ferent groups of pupils with standards, it is important 
that the same topic be assigned to all and that the 
themes be written under as nearly the same conditions 
as possible. These conditions should conform to those 
under which the themes that compose the standard 
were written. 

The next question is, which of the scales that have 
been devised can bt~ used most satisfactorily. Those 
scales based on the Hillegas Scale have been found 
most satisfactory for measuring general merit in com- 
position ability. Of the five scales measured in Hille- 
gas values the Nassau County Sup, lement has been 
most widely and most satisfactorily used. This scale 
is especially good for one inexperienced in the use of 
a scale, because the samples are all of the same type 
and the scale values are more evenly distributed than 
m either the Hillegas or the Thorndike Scale. For 
he experienced scorer and for finer distinctions in 

uality the Hudelson Scale is best 

To summarize the purpose and use of any standard 

ale the following is quoted: “It is not proposed that 
ny teacher should use the Hillegas Scale in any form 
is the basis for all her marks in English composition. 
[he scale is a measuring instrument and not a peda- 
a! device in her instruction a teacher may at 

ne period be laying stress on punctuation and give her 
lass marks according to their success in punctuation 
\t another period the teacher may be placing the em 
phasis upon the choice of words, and the class marks 
may well reflect this emphasis. But at some two or 
three periods during the vear teachers should measure 
the general results that are being obtained by this in- 
struction For this purpose a number of teachers 
should cooperate with each other in rating papers on 
some form of the Hillegas Scale. When such prac 
tices become more general, we may hope that results 


n Enghsh composition writing will become uniformly 
better.’ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND COMPARATIVE VALUES 
OF COMPOSITION SCALES 


EARL HUDELSON 
Professor of Secondary Education, West Virginia University 


OMPOSITION SCALES will not in them- 
selves improve writing ability. They were 
never designed todo this lirectly, and any who 

attempt to employ them for such a purpose are certain 
to be disappointed. Composition scales, like any other 
scales, are but means toward ends, the chief of which 
are, briefly: (1) to test impartially the various meth- 
ods of teaching composition by measuring their re- 
sults; (2) to measure those results in accurate ob- 
jective, stable, and understandable terms; (3) to fur- 
nish a common basis for comparing the writing profici- 
ency of different pupils within the same class or school 
or that of pupils in different classes or schools; (4) 
to fairly classify pupils in composition; (5) to grade 
the justly within their group; (6) to enable teach- 
ers to discover their reliability in judging the merit of 
English composition; and (7) to furnish pupils an 
incentive to self-competition. 

Efforts to develop objective devices for measuring 
composition achievement grew out of a recognition on 
the part of educational scientists of the discouraging 
lack of agreement among teachers as to the merit of 
their pupils’ writing when scored by personal, sub- 
jective standards and expressed in percentile terms. 
Composition is, to be sure, a highly subjective educa- 
tional product; yet it conforms to the general princi- 
ples that whatever exists exists in some amount and 
that any perceptible difference can be measured. The 
more the subjective aspect of composition can be 
stripped of its formal, impersonal e!*ments and these 
elements measured objectively, the less chance there 
will be for variation in teachers’ judgments 

This conviction led Rice,’ as early as 1903, to devise 
means of reducing variability, in scoring the me- 
chanical and structural aspects ‘of composition. His 
scheme was merely to sort the themes into five piles, 
called Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Failure. From 
this distribution class averages were computed and 
samples selected as guides to turther scoring. Rice 
analyzed what he meant by Excellent, Good, etc., and 
endeavored to reduce the more intangible and difficult 
aspect of thought content to its essence by extracting 
and estimating objectively the more mensurable quali- 
ties of structure and mechanics. Crude though it was, 
Rice’s scheme was a worthy beginning ao the direction 
that subsequent efforts have aimed 

Hillegas*? devised in 191. the first really scientific 


instrument for measuring quality in English composi- 
tion. With the median deviation as his unit of differ- 
ence in quality and with a zero point of merit com- 
petently established, he produced a scaie which, though 
difficult to master because of the heterogeneous nature 
of the specimens, gave Engiish teachers the first relia- 
ble means of estimating objectively the quality of their 
pupils’ written productions. 

In 1915 Thorndike* devised an extension to the 
Hillegas scale by substituting new specimens for cer- 
tain of the original samples and by including several 
examples in the steps at or near the middle of the 
scale. Though an improvement over its prototype and 
though eventually an excellent and reliable instrument, 
Trabue’s 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale,! 


Thorndike’s scale is difficult to master. 


published in 1917, eliminated the confusing features of 
its, predecessors and provided teachers with what has 
become the most widely used, if not the best, scale in 
the field for measuring general composition merit. It 
contained the first bona fide pupil production of zero 
merit, its steps were approximately uniform, and it 
rendered comparisons between its samples and pupil 
compositions relatively easy. Like the Hudelson 
Scale, it is most reliable in the junior high school 
grades. 

The Hudelson Scale,® published in 1921, was the 
next modification of the original Hillegas Scale. Its 
steps are uniform throughout, its samples are of a 
length and character typical of unrestrained pupil pro- 
ductions that makes comparison easy and reliable, an 
the devices that accompany the scale in monograph 
form render it particularly useful in training teachers 
to scor¢ reliably. The wide use of the Hudelson Scale, 
and th¢ still wider use of the Nassau County Supple- 
ment, make them particularly useful because of the 
numerous scores that are available for comparative 
These 


standards, are published in the monograph that con- 


purposes scores, together with national 
tains the Hudelson Scale. 

The latest published extension of the Hillegas scale 
was devised by Lewis,° who has recently made the 
only significant scientific contribution to the objective 


He has de- 


vised separate scales for measuring quality in (1) sim 


measurement of special kinds of writing 


ple order letters; (2) letters of application; (3) sim 


ple narrative social letters; (4) expository social let 
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ters: and (5) narration. Like the Thorndike, the 
Trabue, and the Hudelson scales, Lewis's samples are 
evaluated in Hillegas terms. The narration scale, 
aside from its wide geographical representation, seems 
to have no advantages over its predecessors. The let- 
ter scales are unique in the composition field and un- 
doubtedly apply to a significant kind of writing; but 
they are too recent to pass critical judgment upon yet 

Two new scales devised by Hudelson‘ and also 
evaluated in Hillegas terms—one a Maximum Compo- 
ition Ability Scale for purposes of classification and 
the other a Typical Composition Ability Scale to be 
used in grading pupils reliably and economically 
within their group—will be published about February 
1923, in Part I of the Twenty-Second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Fact 
of these scales ranges in uniform steps of one fron 
zero to 9.0, thereby making them applicable from the 
primary grades through the university. Several sam 
ples appear for each step at or near the middle of the 
scale, thereby furnishing several bases for comparisor 
at the points where the majority of pupil themes will 
be rated. In the same volume will be put lished a list 
brought up-to-date, of the national standards and of 
scores from schools all over the country whose pupils 
have been tested by the Hillegas scale or by one of its 
derivatives 

All the scaies thus far mentioned are modifications 
of the Hillegas scale and were devised to measure gen 
Back in 1914 Rallou® de- 
veloped a set of instruments, one for each of the four 


eral merit in composition 


discourses. known as the Harvard-Newton Scales 
The samples consist of eighth-grade compositions 
evaluated in terms of the median judgment of teach- 
ers who considered them only as eighth-grade produc 
tions. Each sample is followed by an analysis of its 
merits and defects and a statement of why it was given 


In this re spect thev 


the position it-holds in the scale 
are useful instruments for teachers uninitiated in the 
use of objective scales; but their irregular steps, their 
narrow range downward, the fact that the same values 
in the various scales do not represent comparable de 
grees of merit, the fact that Ballou observed artifical 
discourse distinctions which society does not exact 
and the scarcity of available scores make the f 


use 0 
the Harvard-Newton Scales comparatively difficult 
their results relatively unreliable, and their value 
limited 

In 1917 Breed and Frostic® developed. independent 
of the Hillegas Scale, an instrument for measuring ob- 
fectively general merit in 


oOmposition It is mpose | 


of accurately scaled sixth-grade completed stories 


This is the only composition scale which attempts to 
reproduce in type the physical characteristics of the 
Though 
markedly homogeneous due to its narrow range of 
merit, the Breed and Frostic Scale is scientifically 
sound and is a reliable measuring device for both 


written compositicns which compose it. 


junior and senior high school use. 

Willing’® improved upon Rice’s attempt by analyz- 
ing composition into several aspects and measuring 
each aspect separately; but in computing the final 
values he recombined the several marks into one com- 
position score. This method undoubtedly furnishes a 
reliability that the personal, subjective standards sel- 
dom or never attain; but teachers have found Willing’s 
analytic-synthetic method cumbersome. The chief 
limitation of his scale, however, lies in the unscientific 
statistical method employed in its derivation. The 
values of its samples are arbitrarily assigned, thus 
rendering the scale valuable only as a means of 
measuring progress. Though rather widely employed, 
the Willing Scale furnishes neither standards nor 
measures of absolute merit 

VanWagenen'! has devised separate scales for nar- 
ration, description, and exposition, and has furnished 
careful instructions for estimating composition merit 
analytically. While they represent accurate and 
worthy attempts to provide scales for diagnostic pur- 
poses and while they point the way that more progress 
must vet be made, they render judgments confusing 
when teachers attempt to combine the separate evalua- 
tions into general scores such as customary school 
procedure requires. 

In addition to these scales for measuring compo- 
sition merit more or less grosslv, there is a formidable 
list of instruments designed to test or measure pro- 
ficiency in specific, isolated elements of expression. 
Examples of these are the Boston Copving Test. 
Starch’s Grammatical Scales Trabue’s ( ompletion 
Test Language Scales. Brigg’s Forms Tests. Starch’s 
Punctuation Scale, Thorndike’s Vocabulary Tests, and 
Most of 


them are highly reliable and all are commendable ef- 


various spelling and handwriting scales.'2 


torts to separate written expression into its component 
elements and to measure one quality at a time for that 
quality Though these specific scales are in no sense 


either condemn 


tions of or substitutes for general 
scales such as will always be needed for estimating 

ymmposition merit on the gross or general basis that 
society is concerned with, vet for administrative. in- 


structional, and experimental purposes probabiv the 


most serious need now is for more and better 
analytical and diagnostic scales 
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or Composition Tests AND ScaLes For HicH 
Scnoor Use 


1. Rice, J. M. The Results of a Test in Language. The 
Forum, October, 1903, znd March, 1904. Also reprinted in his 
Scientific Management in Education, 1914. 

2. Hillegas, M. B. A Scale for the Measurement of Quality 
in English Composition for Young People. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College. Columbia University, New York 
City. 

3. Thorndike, E. L. Thorndike Extension of the Hillegas 
Scale. Bureau of Pubiications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

4. Trahue. M. R. Nassan County Supplement to the Hillegas 
Seal Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

5. Hudelson, E. Hudelson English Compesition Scale 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

6. Lewis, E. E. Scales for Measuring Special Types of 
English Composition. World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. 

7. Hudelson, E. English Composition: Its aims, Methods, 
and Measurement. To appear as Part I of the Twenty-Second 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

8. Ballou, F. W. Harvard-Newton Composition Scales. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. (A _ separate 
scale for each discourse). 

9. Breed, F. S. and Frostic, F. W. A Scale for Measuring 
the General Merit of English Composition in the Sixth Grade. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

10. Willing. M. H. Willing Composition Scale. Department 
of Educational Research, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Indiana 

11. VanWagenen, M. J. Minnesota English Composition 
Scales. College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Also announced for early publication in 
monograph form by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. (Separate scales for narration, description, and exposi- 
tion). 

12. For a comprehensive bibliographical list of these and 
other tests and scales allied to composition, consult Bibliography 
of Tests for Use in High Schools. Teachers College Record, 
Vol. XXIII, Number 4, September, 1922. Price forty cents. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


LATIN TESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By HARRY F. LATSHAW 
Graduate Student in Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


TANDARDIZED TESTS for high school use 

are becoming increasingly numerous. A recent 

bibliography! of tests for use in high schools 
lists seven group intelligence tests, nine English tests, 
five history tests, three sets of Latin tests, nine tests in 
mathematics, six tests in modern foreign languages, 
and two tests in physics. The list is incomplete but it 
gives one a good idea of the present extent of this 
growing field. 

That portion of the field of high school tests given 
over to Latin at present includes twenty-three differ- 
ent tests. Nine of these have been standardized and 
have been made available for commercial distribution. 
The remaining fourteen have been reported in various 
magazine articles and pamphlets, but have not yet been 
standardized. The first group, the nine standardized 
tests, includes three vocabulary tests, three translation 
tests using disconnected sentences, one translation test 
using connected prose, one grammar test, and one test 
of Latin forms. These tests are as follows: 

(1) Brown, H_ A 


References: “The Measurement of Ability in Latin,” pub- 
lished by The Parker Company, Madison, Wis. “Latin in the 
Secondary Schools,” published at The State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis.. Date: 1916-1917 

A group of four tests used in a survey of the Latin teaching 
in the secondary schools of New Hampshire. 


* “Bibliography of Tests for Use ir High Schools,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 23, No. 4, Sept. 1922, pp. 375.395 


1. Vocabulary. A thirty minute test in defining fifty 
words found in each of seven Latin beginner’s books 
in common use. Suitable for all years of high school 
Latin 

2. Grammar (Syntax). A thirty minute test in identifying 
the constructions and giving the appropriate rules for 
selected words from twenty Latin sentences, the Eng- 
lish translations of which are given. Suitable for all 
years of high school Latin. 

3. Transiation of Disconnected Sentences. Test A is a 
iorty minute test in translating thirty sentences of in- 
creasing difficulty. Suitable for al! years of Latin 
Test B is a thirty minute test in translating twenty 
sentences of increasing difficulty. Suitable for students 
who have had two years or more of Latin. 

4. Translation of Connected Latin. A fifteen minute test 
in translating easy connected prose suitable for stu- 
dents who have had two years or more of Latin. 

(2) Henxmon, V. A. C. 

References: The Journal of Edrcational Psychology, Nov 
and Dec. 1917, and March 1920. The tests are published by 
the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Date: 
Latest edition of the tests, 1921. 

The Henmon Latin Series at present consists of five tests 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 10. Each test invelves the transla- 
tion of vocabulary words and of disconnected sentences, and 
is suitable for all years of high school Latin 

1. Vocabulary An eight minute test in defining fifty 

words selected from 239 words common to thirteen 
peginner’s books, Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. 
Translation of Disconnected Sentences. A twelve minute 
test in the translation of twelve disconnected sentences 
of increasing difficulty 
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(3) Lomr, L. L. ann Latsnaw, H. F 

References: Lohr, L. L.. “A Latin Form Test for Use in 
High Schools,” The High School Journal, Nov. and Dec. 
1918. Latshaw, H. F., “The Lohr-Latshaw Latin Form Test,” 
Bulletin No. 1, Studies in Education. Both are published by 
the School of Education, University of North Carclina, Chapel 
Hill. N. ¢ Date: 1922 

The Lohr-Latshaw Latin Test measures the pupils’ ability 
in the formal identification of the thirty-five most commonly 
used inflectional endings of nouns, pronouns, and verbs in the 
Latin language. The parts of speech, vocabulary, and inflec 
tional endings used are those of most fre quent occurrence ac 
cording to actual count. The test takes twenty minutes and 
is suitable for all years of high school Latin 
(4) Starcn, Dante. ann Warrers, J. M 

Reference: Starch, Daniel, “A Test in Latin,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology. Vol. 10. Dec. 1919, p. 489. The tests 
are for sale by the University Coéperative Company, 504 State 
St.. Madison, Wis 


1. Vocabulary A hundred words selected at equal page 


distances from L. de vocabulary. No time limit 


2. Translation of Disconnected Sentences Forty-four 
sentences. No time limit. Both tests are suited for 


all years of high school Latin 


A muastery of any inflected language involves a 
knowleage of vocabulary. a knowledge of inflectional 
system, and a knowledge of syntax. From these thre 
components, the ability to read and speak connected 
discourse is acquired. To test a student's knowledge 
of Latin then requires the use of a battery of tests 
involving these four aspect | recommend that such 
a battery be made up as follows 


Vocal ular Any one test of Th H nmon | 
Seri 1 to 4 inclusive These are the most widely used 
Latin t im print today, testing both formal and functional 
vocabulary Twenty minut 

2. For Inflection Fonding (Forms)—The Lohr-Latshaw 
Latin Form Test Twenty minutes 

3. For Syntax The Brown Latin Grammar Test Thirts 
minutes 


4. For Connected Discourse—The Brown Connected Latin 


Test. Fifteen menut 

It would require two ¢ | periods to a Imuniste 1 this 
battery of four test The results would be diagnosti 
of the exact elements of Latin strength or weakness in 


the individual pupils and in the clas 
The fourteen tests that have not vet been standard 


ized include five tests of outstanding value whi 


rave 
been devised in connection with the nation wide Latin 
Survey of the American Classical League. This sur 
are now beme made and we ma onhdently expec’ 
that these tests will be standardized and wi'l be given 
widespread distribution in due time. These five tests 
are 

1) Goosey, Eprra R 


The Godsey Diagnostic Latin Composition Test is a thirty 


minute test composed of thirty-three English sentences each of 
which has been translated into Latin except for one word. The 
student underlines the chosen one of four suggested transla- 
tions for the missing word and identifies the appropriate syntax 
rule. 


(2) Pressey, L. W. 

The Pressey Test in Latin Syntax is a twenty minute test 
composed of thirty-three English sentences each of which is 
followed by four translations in Latin. The student underlines 
the correct one 
(3) Tyuer, Carottne anv Pressey, S. L. 

The Tyler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb Forms is a fifteen 
minute test composed of thirty-two Latin verbs for each of 
which four English translations is suggested. The student 
underlines the correct one 
(4) B. L. ann Kirepy, T. J 

The Uilman-Kirby Latin Comprehension Test is a_ thirty 
minute test composed of ten Latin paragraphs, each of which 
by three or four comprehension questions to be 
inswered in English 
) Carr. W. L 


Carr's English Vocabulary Test (Form C) is a_ twenty 


i followed 


minute test composed of fifty English senterces each of which 
contains an italicized word derived from Latin. Five words 
or phrases follow. The student underlines the one that means 
the same as the italicized word 


\ll of the above five tests are distributed by Mason 
D. Grav, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
The remaining unstandardized tests are: 


(6-7) Hanus, Paut, H 

Reference The School Review. Vol. 24. No. 5. Mav 1916, 
pp. 342-351. A ten minute vocabulary test and a thirty minute 
sentence translation and grammar test 

8-12) Hortz, W. I 

Kansas State Normal, Emporia, Kansas. The Holtz Latin 
Teaching Tests comprise four tests of the influence of Latin 
on English and one all Latin synonym-antonym test. The 
four “Latin for English” tests are: Test A. derivatives from 
Latin verbs; Test B, English-Latin derivatives: Test C. defini 
tion and use of English words of Latin origin: Test D. the 
plural of English words of Latin origin 
(13-14) Wentworth. Mary M 

Reference “An Exneriment With Two Latin Tests.” School 


Document No. 26 Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 


Calif Two “Latin for English Tests” conce rning derivatives. 
The first is a two and half minute test involving the ves-no 
identification of the Latin derivatives a list of one hundred 


English words. The second is a five minute test involving the 
writing of the Latin words from which one hundred English 
words are derived 


Nothing but preliminary work has vet been done in 
the held of Latin tests. There is need for a standard- 
ized diagnostic test that can be given in thirtv minutes 
involving vocabulary, forms, syntax, and the transla- 
tion of a passage of connected discourse. There is 
also need for standardized test practice material 


There is a question concerning scoring which needs to 
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be answered. Prof. Inglis of Harvard inquires 
whether the highest score should be given for the 
learning of that which is most frequently used or for 
the learning of that which is most frequently missed. 
In Latin this applies particularly to vocabulary and to 
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syntax. At present we score highest the word that is 
most frequently missed. 
word that is used the most frequently in the Latin 
texts to be read? There is need for further research 
along these lines—Harry IF. LatsHaw. 


Should we score highest the 


HISTORY TESTS AND SCALES 


By SYLVIA LATSHAW 
Chapel Hill High School 


T IS THE purpose of this paper to state the values 
of history study, to list the available history tests, 
to describe each briefly, to indicate what historical 

value or values are measured by the test, and then to 
say under what circumstances certain tests might well 
be selected for use. 

History has for its aim the production of the socially 
efficient individual. This is indeed the goal of modern 
education, but since the content of history is particu- 
larly well adapted to this purpose it should be espe- 
cially emphasized in connection with an examination 
into measurement of historical values by tests or 
scales. 

In order that history study may produce such a so- 
cially efficient person it should help the student to a 
knowledge and appreciation of certain important his- 
torical facts; should train him to reason from facts, 
and to form conciusions based on them; further than 
this, it should inculcate the habit of acting on well 
The study of history should 
also lead to critical examination and evaluation of 
statements and evidence. It should train in the judg- 
ment of should 


reasoned conclusions. 


motives and of character, and 
strengthen the habit of correct social responses. 

If these or similar values are to be had from his- 
torical study it would seem that history scales and 
tests should measure the extent of the student's his- 
torical knowledge, power of reflection, critical ability, 
and the habits of acting on conclusions, and of making 
correct social responses. 

The following history tests are available for school 
use : 
Barr, A. S. (1920) 

Diagnostic Tests in American History. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III 

f Educational Research 
15c each or $4.00 per C. For 


3ureau 
Partial Standards. Price 
elementary schools 
Boston Pusiic Scuoors (1921) 
Research Tests in United States History. 
Department of Educational Investigation and Measure 
ment 
Haun. H. H. (1921) 
History Scale for Measuring the Ability of Children in 
history, Grades 7 and & 


Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Standards. Price: single copies, 20c; three or more copies, 
16c each. 
Haran, C. L. 
Test for information in American History. 
Public Schoo! Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Partial standards. Sample set 6c. Eighty cents per C. For 
7th and &th grades. 
Pressey, L. W. ann Ricwarps, R. C. (1922). 
Tests in Understanding American History. 
Public School Pubiishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
For High Schools. 
Now being standardized. 


Sackett, L. W. 
A scale in Ancient History. 
A scale in United States History for Secondary Schools, 
University of Texas, Austin Texas. 
Spokane United States History Tests, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 
Starc#, D. 
American History Tests. 
University Codperative Company, 504 State Street, Madi- 
son, Wis. Price 2c each each. For Elementary and 
High S-‘wol. 
Vannest, C. G 
Diagnostic Test in Modern European History. 
Cooperative Research Bureau, Bloomington, Indiana. For 
High School 
Wacexes, J. M. (1919). 
American History Scales. 
jureau of Publications, Teachers Coilege, N. Y. 
Standardized. Difficulty of questions indicated. 
100 of any one, $1.50 


Price per 
For 7th and 8th grades 
Woop, Ben D. 
The I. E. R. College Entrance Examination in Ancient 
History. 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, N. Y 


The Barr Diagnostic Tests in American History are 
called diagnostic because thev endeavor to measure the 
separate elements of historical ability. By their use 
the author expects to aid the teacher in giving more 


intelligent 


ass room instruction by diagnosing the par- 
ticular need of the individual pupil. 


There are five tests in the series: (1) comprehen- 
sion; (2) chronological facts; 


(3) historical evidence ; 
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(4) evaluation of facts; and, (5) casual relationships. 

In Test I, four paragraphs are given dealing with 
topics in American History. Each of these is followed 
by sentences to be checked if they relate to the subject 
matter of the paragraph. Test II lists persons and 
events which are to be arranged in time order. 

Test III gives various sources of information and 
Test 1V 


requires the selection of the most important of several 


asks that the trustworthy ones be indicated. 
events. Test V deals with cause and effect relation- 
ships. 

These tests have been only partially standardized as 
yet. When standardization is completed they can 
doubtless be used to advantage for diagnosing the 
historical ability of groups of children. 

The Boston Research Tests in United States History 
include information and judgment questions concern- 
ing 

(1) Period of Discovery 

(2) Period of Settlement 

(3) Period of Revolution 

(4) Slavery Question 

(5) Inventions and Inventors 

(6) Patriotic Songs 

(7) Patriotic Dates 


(8) Late events 


Harlan’s Test of Information m American History 


is a four page toldet mtaming mformational ques 
trons and tw ‘ mestiorn 


The Hahn History Scale is planned to measure abil 
ity of pupils in history in the seventh and eighth 


grades. It tests the following: ability to give time and 
place relation iuse and effect relations; to reason 


deductively ; to reason inductively ; to see interrelation 


between the past and the present; to make historical 
comparisons and judgments ; to organize related events 
into large movements; the ability to remember and to 
‘omprehend 

lhe test questions are to be written on the black 


i ‘ ad eguia station tor 


inswers his makes the scoring of this test som« 
what difficult 
The Pressey and Richard's Tests in Understanding 


\merican History consist of four tests on a four page 


folder, The four divisions are: character judgment ; 

«l eT rit ilis¢ im 
tlect relationship \nswers are given by underscor 
ing appropriate words. This makes the test very easy 


It is now being standardized by the 


oO give and score 


authors 
Sackett’s Scale im United 
Secondary School 


carefully selected information in 


states History tor 


comsists of seven tests based upon 


United States His 


tory. It includes dates-events, men-events, events- 
men, historical terms and political parties, divisions of 
history and map study. It may be administered in a 
forty minute period. 

The Spokane History Test is a five page leaflet of 
information and civic judgment tests. 

Starch’s American History Tests. Series A. is an 
informational test based on material common to five 
Sentences are arranged with 
blanks for completion. There are five parallel tests. 
This makes it possible to test the same group repeat- 
edly and to ascertain its progress. There is no time 
Standards are published for the Starch test. 

In the Van Wagenen American History Scales, In- 
formation Scales A. and B. are used to measure ability 
to draw inferences from historical facts, and Character 
Judgment Scales A. B. and L.. measure ability to rec- 
ognize different types of character as revealed in his- 
torical situations. 
problems of increasing difficulty. 


modern text-books. 


limit. 


Each scale consists of a series of 
The scales A. and 
B. in each series are also of approximately equal 
difficulty. 

lhe Van Wagenen history scales have been most 
aretully standardized. The data assembled in making 
and standardizing the scales has been published in the 
monograph, “Historical Information and Judgment in 
The use of this scale 
makes it possible to compare the work done in history 
in any given school with another school, by means of 


Pupils of Elementary Schools.” 


the standard scores. 

Wood’s College Entrance Examination in Ancient 
History is an information test in six parts. The an- 
swers are indicated by checking, underscoring, filling 
blanks, and using symbols. Part of the test is 
geographical 

Mr. Wood says that the correlation of the scores 
made by students using this test, and the student’s 
High School record in Ancient History ranges from 
This is 
as high as the reliability coefficient cf High School 
(;rades in history 


4 to 8, with an average correlation of .65. 


Ome of the important functions of a history test is 
to point out wherein history instruction has succeeded 
or tailed. This is done by means of standard scores, 
through which comparisons can be made with other 
groups that have taken the tests. 

Before deciding on the test to be used therefore it 

necessary to ascertain whether or not the score has 
been standardized in a careful and scholarly manner 
If it has, and if the scale measures true historical 
values it should prove helpful when properly given. 

Where a standardized history test, having questions 


of mereasing difficulty is desired for use in testing the 
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seventh or eighth grades Van Wagenen’s Scales are 
available. 

If it is necessary to gi e a test to a large number 
very inexpensively Hahn’s scales may be used. 


SELECTED EDUCATIONAL TESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 
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Should time be an important consideration Sack- 
ett’s, Barr’s or Pressey’s tests might be considered. 
Starch’s or Harlan’s may be used where it is desired 
to test chiefly for ability to remember historical facts. 


By M. R. TRABUE 


HE FOLLOWING list is published as a source 
 ¥ of suggestions to high school teachers who are 
not familiar with educational measurements. It does 
not name all of the useful tests in the high school field, 
but it does name twelve of those that should be known 
by all high school principals. 

Attention is invited to the fact that there are four 
dominant variable elements in any scheme for de- 
termining ability in a given subject: (1)- quality of the 
resulting product, (2) quantity of the resulting product, 
(3) difficulty overcome in producing the product, and 
(4) time required to produce the product. To be most 
valid as a measurement of ability, a given te should, 
measure only one of these variables while tne other 
three remain constant. Sorne of the tests measure one 
element primarily, and allow other elements to vary 
at the same time but as direct functions of the primary 
variable. Many of the tests now on the market do 
not meet the conditions necessary to make them 
worthy of scientific recognition. 


ALGEBRA 


Hotz Algebra Scales. By Professor Henry G. Hotz, Univer 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Measure difficulty of problems solved by pupils in first 
year algebra classes. One scale for Addition and 
Subtraction, one for Multiplication and Division, one 
for Equations and Formulae, one for Problems, and 
one for Graphs. 

Published by Teachers College. New York City. (1918) 

These scales are excellent in construction and have proved 
helpful to hundreds of teachers 
Rugg-Clark Tests in First Year Algebra. By Professor H 
O. Rugg and Mr. J. R. Clark, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers Cellege 


} 


Measure number of problems solved in a limited time 


levels of difficulty represented and 
} 


There are several 
various types of problem 
Published by University of Chicago Bookstore, Chicago 
Til, (1918). 
These tests are excellent for measuring the speed at which 
blems. The results of drill in 
It 


pupils solve equally difficult pr« 
rapid work show clearly in the resu 


s of these tests 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION 


Hudelson English Composition Scale By Professor Earl 
Hudelson, University of West Virginia 


Measures quality of compositions written in grades 6-12 


University of North Carolina 


Published by World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(1921). 

This scale is the most accurate available for measuring the 
quality of English compositions, when used by well trained 
teachers who have had experience in this type of work. 
Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale. By M. R. 

Trabue, University of North Carolina. 
Measures quality of compositions written in grades 4-12. 
Published by Teachers College, New York City. (1916). 

This scale is the most useful for teachers who have not 

been trained in the use of comnosition scales. 


ENGLISH: FORMS AND GRAMMAR 


Briggs English Forms Tests. By Professor Thomas H 
sriggs, Teachers College, New York City 
Measures difficulty overcome by the pupil in detecting and 
correcting errors in English form. Grades 7-9. 
Published by Teachers College, New York City. (1921). 
This is an excellent test for following up measurements in 
English composition. Pupils frequently do poorly in composi 
tion because they do not really know what is good form. 
Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests. By Professor W 
W. Charters, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burg, Pa. 
Measures number and variety of grammatical errors pupil 
can detect and correct. Grades 7-9 
Published by Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
These tests, especially the one dealing with verbs and the 
one dealing with pronouns, are useful in discovering how the 
pupi! applies his training in grammar. 


ENGLISH: READING 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales. By Professors Thorndike 
and McCall, Teachers College, New York City 
Measures difficulty of the paragraphs and sentences the 
child can read and understand. Grades 3-12. 
Published by Teachers College, New York City. (1920) 
In many cases the text-books used in high school are more 
difficult than the pupil can read intelligently. This series of 
scales is excellent for discovering difficulties of this nature. 


FRENCH 


Henmon French Tests. By Professor V. A. C. Henmon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Measures the difficulty of the sentences and words pupils 
can translate after having studied French for a half 
year or more. 

Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(1921). 

There are other tests available in this field, but these are 
the only satisfactory measuring scales 
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GEOMETRY: PLANE 
Minnick’s Geometry Test. By Professor J. H. Minnick, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Measures number and variety of problems pupils can solv« 
Published by the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelpma 
Pa. (1919) 

Although standards are available for comparison, this series 
of tests is not as clear-cut in its results as might be. desired 
HISTORY: AMERICAN 
4merican History Scales. By Professor M. J. Van Wagenen 
Umiversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Measures difficulty of the questions about American his 
tory answered by pupils in grades 7-9 
Published by Teachers College, New York City 
These tests are intended | the upper clementary grades 
but they will be found helpful in high school classes in this 
ubject Not only are there scale tor knowledge ot tacts but 
there are also scales for ability to think about these facts, and 


for ability to judge the characters of historic persons 
LATIN 


Brown Latm 7 est By President H. A. Brown, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis 


A NOTE ON THE 
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Measure difficulty of sentences translated, words identified, 
or grammatical constructions explained. 
Published by The Parker Company, Madison, Wis. (1920). 
These scales are unusually helpiul instruments. The Con- 
nected Latin Test of this series is the best of its kind, but 
results obtained by its use are not as reliable as the results 
irom the other scales of the series 
Henmon Latin Tests. By Professor V. A. C. Henmon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
Measure difficulty of sentences and words translated. 
Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(1921) 
These scales are excellent for measuring ability to translate 
words and sentences. 


Lohr-Latshaw Latin Form Test. By L. L. Lohr and H. F. 


Latshaw. 

Measure the difficulty of the Latin forms the pupil can 
classify 

Published by the School of Education. Chapel Hill, N. C 
(1922). 


This is the best test available for measuring ability in the 
identification of Latin forms. 


CUBIC EQUATION 


By J. W. LASLEY, JR 


INTRODUCTION We learn early in algebra how to 
We find the 


wolve linear equations in one unknown 


solution of 


to be We | il schoo] algebra 
that the quadratic equation 
1 
two solutions 
| fu lent to maquire whether 


ii) 


mav be solwed, and | He not only does not have 
s high school courses, but 


that sat 


yvarranted difh 
veg) 


most 


tex ;OKS nother m the tact that culncs whos 


ents are rational numbers have their solutions 
ca Tiecte any che sired vree ota proximation 
Horner. ess ntiall a method or 

la 
Hiow f interest to know at the cubic can 
Ss that the p css yived m its solution 


fe } hool student 


The of North Carokna 


It is the purpose of this article to cail the student’s 
attention to this fact. 

$1. MEANING oF THE Proptem. We shall under- 
stand that the coefficients a, b, c and d in (1) do not 
depend on x. We sh.’] mean by a solution of (1) that 
expression, if there is one, involving these letters which 
when put for «+ in the left member of (1) makes it 
equal to zero for every value of these letters. 

$2. A Simpce Case. We shall begin by solving a 
simple cubic whose solution will be found useful 


in the general solution. Let us consider the equation 


(2) 


Factoring the left member we have 


1) 
requires either that 


or that 


that 1s 


If we denote the first of these latter numbers by w, 


e second is tw*, as we shall now proceed to show 


Then the left 
must be obtained upon multiplying out 


Let us denote it momentarily by r 
member of (2 


the expression 
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This requires, comparing constant terms, that 
—ur=— 1. 


But since « is a root of the equation (2) we have 


w =i. 

Consequently 
ar 

and therefore 
a= 


We have then obtained the result that 1, w, w? con- 
stitute the three cube roots of unity, where 

§ 3. Tue Turee Cuse Roots or A NuMBER. Con- 

sider now the more involved equation 
(3). 
Let us suppose that we know a number, call it a, 
whose cube is a. Then each of the numbers ¥/a, 
w \/ a, w* Ya are solutions of (3), for,using § 1, the 
cube of either is a. So then the three cubic roots of a 
number a are given by Va where 
denotes a number whose cube is a. 

§4. ReLatioN BETWEEN THE Roots AND THE Co- 
EFFICIENTS OF A Quapratic. We shall have occasion 
in our general solution to use the relation between the 
roots and the coefficients of a quadratic equation. Con- 
sider the equation 

ax’ + br +c=0,..... (4). 
Dividing by a we have 


..(5), 
where 
b 
f and gq = 
a a 


his we shall call the p-form of the quadratic equation. 
This division by a does not alter the roots of (4), so 
that if we denote them by x, and x, we must upon 
multiplying out the left member of 

(2 ¥,) (2 ~ 


obtain (5), that is we must have 


5 (6). 
q 
So then if the p-form of the quadratic be used, the sum 
of the roots equals the coefficient of x with sign changed 
and the product of the roots equals the constant term 
§5. THe Binominat THEOREM PoR n Our 
general solution of the cubic equation will be made to 
depend upon one further consideration, namely, the 
binominal theorem for n 3. We have 


(u +a)’ w+ + 


Factoring and transposing this reads 
a relationship which holds for every value of u and v. 


We shall have occasion to refer to (7) later 
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$6. THe GENERAL SOLUTION oF THE CuBIC Egua- 
tion. Consider now the equation (1). We have, 
upon dividing by a a p-form for the cubic, namely, 


a+ (8). 
where 
b c d 
f=—q=— andr=—. 
a a a 


Every cubic may be reduced to this form. It is im- 
portant to notice that the roots x of (1) are not affected 
by this division. 

Equation (8) may be written in the form 


+3 part poo........ (9) 
where 
p q 
: = --, ps = —- and ps =F. 
3 3 


The roots x of (9) may be found by finding the 
roots y of the equation obtained from (9) by replacing 
xby y—p,. This equation will be 

where 
P =p’ — pa, and O = 2p? —3 pr + ps 
a result which may ke verified by direct substitution. 

We observe upon comparing (10) with (7) that pro- 

vided wu and 7 can be found such that 


“uz 
+ 2? - Q 


their sum can be used for y, and we shall obtain a solu- 
tion of (10). 
to soive the quadratic equation 


To do this we have merely, using (6), 


(12) 
and add together for our values of y those values of 
and v which conform to (11). These are, using § 3 
=u+v, wut ys 
where 


wu+we ........(13) 


3 
i—O0 + yp 0? —4/" and Yy--t 
2 2 


The values of x, solutions of (9) are then obtained 
from these values of y subtracting p,. They are 


r, = fri } 
fit wut > 
pi + + 


where « and w are given by (13). 

We have now found three values x,, x, and x, of x 
in terms of a, b, ¢ and d, for u and v7 are given by (13) 
in terms of P and Q, which by (10) are known in 
terms of p,, p, and p,, which in turn are given by (8) 
in terms of a, b, ¢ and d, the coefficients of (1) 

We have now to see that the expressions for x in 
terms of a, 6, ¢ and 4 actually constitute a solution of 
(1) as defined in §2. Since the u and wv given by (13) 
are to satisfy (11), we have the values of y in (13) 
satistying (10). Consequently the values of + given 
by (14) satisfy (9) and (8) and therefore (1). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It is not too early to lay your plans to attend a good 
Summer School in 1923. 


The University of North Carolina is announcing a 
summer session of twelve weeks in 1923 The sum 
mer session will be divided into two terms of six weeks 
each, the first term beginning June 18, and the second 


term closing September 7. 


Phe Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A 
will meet in Cleveland the last week in February. 


There is no more striking and important fact im 
present-day educational procedure than that educa- 
tional policies and practices be determined in the light 
of objective, verifiable, exact data rather than on the 


basis of subjective, indefinite, inexact opimion and gen 


ralities [hat is to say, educational procedure is be 
oming less and less metaphysical and more and mort 
scientihic This 1s not saying that modern education 


has reached the point where it has found by scientifi 
method answers to some of its most baitling questions 
But it has fotind and is successfully using a new ap 
proach to its problems that has already demonstrated 
its worth and that gives promise of more fruitful re 


sult vet to con 


Scores oft que strons about high schoo tests and 
measurements come constantly to the members of the 


tati of the School of Education—so many, in fact, 


that the editors of the JourNat. have thought it worth 


while to issue a special number dealing with this phase 
ot secondary education, (ur hope is that teachers and 
school ofhcials will find this number of the JourNal 


of particular mterest and helpfulness m this work 
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A Teacher’s Retirement System 


The suggestion made at the meeting of the Teachers 
Asse.ably in Raleigh that the state of North Carolina 
establish a retirement system for teachers is excellent. 
There is at the present time perhaps no other manner 
in which the state could expend the same amount of 
money more effectively for the building of class con- 
sciousness and stability in the teaching profession. 
There is at the same time perhaps no other suggestion 
having in it greater possibilities of discontentm: it and 
injustice. Unless the teachers themselves learn to look 
at the proposition in the proper light and then see to 
it that the system is built on sound actuarial principles, 
nothing but disappointment and ill-feeling will come 
from it. The experience of other states and other or- 
ganizations should point the way to success. 

The state in establishing a retirement system is not 
recognizing teaching as a special type of profession. 
The state establishes a retirement system for exactly 
the same reasons that any other progressive business 
institution establishes pension systems. It is a matter 
of ordinary social justice that an employer should pro- 
vide the means by which his employee may lay aside 
enough during his productive years to live in comfort 
and dignity in his old age. It is merely a matter of 
business efficiency that employees who have outlived 
their period of usefulness should be comfortably re- 
tired, rather than allowed to continue in service lest 
someone accuse the employer of ingratitude 

To be successful a retirement system must be com- 
pulsory on all teachers. From three to five percent of 
a teacher’s salary must be taken for this purpose each 
month. The state must not only add an equal amount 
to the teacher’s monthly contribution, but it must also 
carry the overhead expense of handling and investing 
the funds. The amount to be paid a teacher on retire- 
ment must be based on the amount purchased for her 
by her own contributions and those of the state. There 
must be provision for returning to any teacher, who 
leaves the profession or the state, the total amount 
she has paid into the fund, plus a fair rate of interest. 
The entire system must be considered as a type of 
compulsory old-age insurance. Under no circum- 
stances should teachers allow the establishment of a 
pauperizing “free pension” of the type given -ldiers 
by the national government 

The most difficult matter to handle will be the re- 
tirement of those who have already spent many years 
in the service of the state. Perhaps the best thing for 
the pupils in the schools would be to have the state 
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lay aside at once for each teacher the ammount it would 
have laid aside for her if the system had been in 
operation since she first began teaching in this state. 
If the teacher wished to duplicate this amount, it 
should be possible for her to do so. Even in such a 
case, however, the amount paid after retirement would 
necessarily be less than would have been possible had 
the system been in operation longer, because of the 
loss for several years of interest on the contributions. 

A satisfactory system of retirement allowances can 
not be established until the teachers themselves under- 
stand the principles involved and subscribe to them. 
This will require a considerable period of study and 
discussion. Yet it ought not to be necessary for North 
Carolina teachers to adopt an unsound system and 
have it fail on their hands in order to learn what con- 
stitutes a financially sound retirement law. Possibly 
there would be no better way to begin than for every 
high school principal to secure for each of his teachers 
a copy of the book entitled Pensions for Public School 
Teachers, by Furst and Kandel. This excellent sum- 
mary of principles and of experience in other states is 
easily read and is distributed free of charge by the 
Carnegie Foundation, at 576 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. There could be no better materials for several 
live teachers meetings in any North Carolina high 
school.—M. R. T. 


Cooperative Study of High School Results 


One of the purposes of measuring anything is to 
make comparisons with other objects of a similar 


nature. North Carolina is not a little proud of the 
fact that Mount Mitchell is the highest peak in the 
eastern part of the United States. 
sary to move Mount Mitchell around over all the 
other states to prove that it was highest. 
ing its measurement with those of 
the fact was quickly established 


It was not neces- 


sy compar- 
other mountains 
Similarly, it is not 
necessary to bring all the high schools in the state to- 
gether in order to determine which contains pupils of 
The co- 
operative study proposed at the High School Section 
of the Teachers Assembly at Raleigh has been under- 
taken by a large number of the high schools. It will 
show not merely which school contains the most able 


pupils of the state, 


the greatest ability in English composition 


but also which school has the best 
general standing in reading and composition 

Another comparison that will be possible as the re- 
sult of cooperative work now under way, is that be- 


tween the abilities of the graduating classes in the 
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elementary schools and the abilities of the graduating 
classes in the high schools. To what extent is the 
superior ability of the Ligh school senior due to real 
growth and instruction, and to what extent due to 
mere selection of capable pupils and elimination of the 
less able boys and girls? How much more able is the 
typical high school senior than the typical elementary 
school graduate? These and other equally important 
questions will have at least partial answers when the 
results of the coOperative studies are tabulated. 

The measurement of English compositions will be 
made by means of the Nassau County Supplement to 
the Hillegas Scale, because it is the easiest scale for 
teachers who have not had training in educational 
measurements to use. The Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale will be used to measure ability in silent read- 
ing, because it is the best scale available for measuring 
power to understand what is being read. The Reading 
Scale may be used in all grades from the third up, 
and the composition scale in all grades from the fourth 
up. General academic ability will be measured by the 
Mentimeters, because this is the only test having high 
correlations with the Stanford Binet General Intelli- 
gence Scale that can be used from the second grade 
up through college. 

The graduating class in the elementary schools will 
be given exactly the same tests as the seniors in high 
school, with spelling, arithmetic, and handwriting 
added. All the tests are to be given on about the first 
of February. The materials and directions will be dis- 
tributed by the School of Education at the University. 
The tests will be given, marked, ar.d studied by the local 
teachers, and the tabulations and summaries will be 
made at Chapel Hill. 
after returns 


All who are interested may 
in receive the various mimeo- 
graphed reports, whether they have cooperated in the 
study or not. Addresses should be sent to M. R. 
Trabue, Chapel Hill, N. C., 

As far as the effect of this work on the teaching in 
a local school is concerned, the value of the measure- 


come 


if reports are desired. 


ments will depend largely upon the faithfulness and 
intelligence of the teachers in studying the relation- 
ships of the scores made by each individual pupil. 
Suggestions will be sent for this type of study, but 
its practical effect will depend on the local teachers 
Administrative reorganizations can be suggested on 
the basis of the statistical summaries, 
provement of instruction can only 


but the im. 
be accomplished by 
Less than half the 
full value of the study will be realized if the inter- 
school comparisons are the only important results 
obtained —M. R. T. 


the teachers and their supervisors. 
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WHY STUDY LATIN? 


W. A. PICKENS 


HE CONTINUOUS and never-ending ques 

tion of why take Latin has long harassed in- 

structors who seek to infuse into restless youth 
some appreciation of the world’s store of learning and 
culture. In the past, possible rebels have been paci- 
fied with the “mental discipline” and “three-fifths-of- 
arguments, while 
“those who know what is best” remorselessly continue 
to cram into the heads of the innocents Casar’s belli- 
cose description of the manners and customs of the 
(;auls together with Virgil's epic romance dealing with 
the unsuccessful attempt of the Carthaginian queen to 


vamp the poor but virtuous survivor of the siege of 


Troy. 
But the youth of today, |l.ving in a world whose 
watchwords are “efficiency,” “concentration,” “spe 


cialization,” and “utility” is skeptical as to the value 
of Latin in his high school or college curriculum. It 
is becoming more and more difficult to induce him to 
undertake the study of a language whose immediate 
benefits are not immediately obvious 

\cting upon the suspicion of several members ot 
the department that deficiency in modern toreign lan 
guages, especially the Romance tongues, was. influenced 
by a lack of preparation in Latin, the Spanish depart 
ment of the University has compiled certain data which 
may suggest a step toward a solution of the ever 
present problem. At the beginning of last term, each 
student taking Spanish was questioned thoroughly as 
to his foreign language preparation in high school. It 
was found that they could be classified roughly, as 
follows 

1. Those having had four years of Latin 

2. Those having had tour years of Latin and two 
years of a modern toreign language 

3. Those having had a modern foreign language, 
one or two vears 

4. Those having had no toreign language prepara 
tion at all 


At the end of the term (December 22), the grades 


of the students were average) according to the num 


erical system grading employed at the University 


(1 standing for I-xcellent: 2. Good: 3. Fair: 4. 


Passing ; 5, Conditioned ; 6, Complete Failure ), and the 
grade ot the average student Spanish was tound to 
3.62, or what 1s terme i or 4 

The students talling into 1, i. those having 


had four years of Latin were o3 mm number. and thei 


average grade was 5] in Class 2, composed of 


« reparator 
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those having had four years of Latin and two years 
of a modern foreign language, there were 62 students. 
The average grade of this class was 2.24. Class 3. 
including students who had had only a modern for 
eign language of one or two years in high school, had 
128 students. They made an average grade of 3.90. 
The fate of the students in class 4, no foreign language 
preparation whatsoever, is interesting, though pathetic 
There were seventeen who strove for the first time 
to master the intricacies of a foreign tongue and of 
this number nine gave up in disgust, dropping the 
course before the term ended. Of the remaining 
eight who took the examination, four failed completely 
and four received the grade of 4. Excluding those 
who dropped out, the average grade was 5, a condition. 

The situation, then, may be summarized thus : 

1. Latin, four years—average grade, 3.51. 

2. Latin, four years and a modern foreign language. 
two vears—average grade, 2.24. 

3. A modern foreign language only—average grade, 
3.90. 

4. No foreign language preparation——average 
grade, 5. 

“Well, what does that mean?” might be asked. To 
some it may mean nothing. Personally, we have al- 
ways been chary of psychological, mathematical, o 
what-not attempts to label and classify human beings 
as one does Irish potatoes. But, taking the facts at 
their face value, it is clearly evident that the student 
with a background of four years of Latin stands an 
infinitely better chance of succeeding in Spanish than 
does he who has had no foreign language preparation 
at all \nd he also appears to be better prepared than 
the one having two years of a modern foreign language 
besides Spanish. The difference between the class 1 
average, 3.51, and the class 3 average, 3.90, does not 
look so convincing ; but, when one considers that about 
three and a half times as many students received a 6 
in class 3 as did those in class 1, the distinction can 
be more readily appreciated. Compare the excellent 
average of 2.24 of class 2 with the miserable showing 
made by class 4. Class 2 preparation is the best that 
can be desired. The student who has had four vears 
of Latin supplemented by two years of some modern 
foreign language need have no fear as to his success 
with Spanish 


What is the difference between class 2 and class 3 


It ws the difference of four vears of Latin. the differ 


ence between a grade ot 3.56 and 2.24. the difference 
cT ween a passing student, and a “very good” stu 
dent. It 1s apparent, then, that the student who has a 


n, especially ol mur Cars WOTK has a 


decided advantage over the ore having only a modern 
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language preparation or none at all when it is a ques- 
tion of learning Spanish. Doubtless this observation 
could be applied to each of the other Romance lan- 
guages. Our statistics, extending as they do over so 
short a period of time, can hardly be anounced as 
definitive ; but we shall continue to observe, with keen 
interest, the result of high school preparation as shown 
in the student’s collegiate forcign language work. 

It is now possible to obtain an A. B. degree in all 
the larger colleges of the State without taking Latin. 
\t least ninety per cent of the students (some may 
contest the figure), once free of the high school cur- 
riculum, never continue Latiz in college. But every 
college student must have at least one year of a for- 
eign modern language, in some cases two, if he does 
not elect Latin and Greek. The direct “utility,” then. 
of Latin, lies in the excellent preparation it affords 
for a modern foreign language, especially the Romance 
languages—French, Spanish, and Italian. If the high 
school teachers of the State would interest themselves 
in indicating to their stubborn Latin pupils the sim- 
ilarity in the syntax, inflection, and general gram- 
matical principles of Latin and those of its modern 
language descendants, the “immediate utility” of the 
seemingly dead language might be grasped and result 
in a revival of the classics in a more modern sense. 


G. E. B. ESTABLISHES DEPARTMENTS OF 
UNIVERSITY ACCOUNTING AND 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 


—~ ASSIST in improving college and university 
accounting and to offer increased coéperation to 
state authorities in the making of school surveys, the 
(seneral Education Board announces the creation of 
‘wo new departments—a Division of College and Uni 
ersity Accounting and a Division of School Surveys. 

The Division of College and University Accounting 

the outgrowth of requests received from many in- 
titutions of learning for assistance in installing a 
proper system of accounting and in devising a budget 
ystem. 

H. J. Thorkelson, a recognized authority in the field 
f university accounting, has been appointed director 
if the new division \fter receiving a degree in me- 
hanical engineering in 1901 from the University of 
Wisconsin, he served this university with distinction 


for twelve years as instructor, professor and depart- 


mental head in the college of engineering. 

The Division of School Surveys will extend the work 
lready inaugurated in coOperation with state and cits 
lepartments of education. Dr. Frank Bachman has 
een appointed director of this division. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHERS COLUMN 


(Conducted under the Auspices of the North Carolina Council of English 
Teachers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, Head of the Department of English 
in the Asheville High School] 


National Conference of English Teachers 


HE TWELFTH annual session of the National 

Conference ot English Teachers met in Chatta- 
nooga, November 30 to December 3 inclusive. The 
attendance was the largest on record, there being pres- 
ent one hundred and eighty. There were delegates 
from the majority of the states, even California not 
being too far away to send a representative. 

One of the most interesting meetings was that held 
on Thursday evening at Hotel Patten when the ques- 
tions “What problems shall the Essentials Committee 
attack? How shall it attack them?” were taken up. 
The discussion was general, each member who wished 
to speak being given five minutes to state what he 
thought should be the subject of investigation for the 
next year. The general consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that an effort should be made to find what things 
are really essential for a child to master in English in 
each year of his school life, or what things would best 
serve his present needs rather than his future needs. 

The other meetings took place at the City High 
School and the University of Chattanooga. There 
was a general meeting at half past nine Friday morn- 
ing and another at two o'clock Saturday afternoon. 
The departmental meetings were held Saturday at 
half past nine in the morning and eight o’clock in the 
evening. One serious objection to the program was 
that it was much too long. There was not time for 
any general discussion and those last on the program 
were deprived of a part of their alloted time. 

North Carolina was well represented on the pro- 
gram by Mr. Hibbard and Mr. Hall, though Mr. Hib- 
bard's talk had to be cut and condensed on account of 
lack of time, he being the last speaker on Saturday 
morning. He made a strong plea for the superior five 
per cent in our culleges. Mr. Hibbard is a clear, force- 
ful speaker, and the North Carolina delegation, which 
attended in a body, was proud of him. Mr. Hall took 
the side that this superior lot were already provided 
for in various ways now in most of the colleges. 

Dr. Hosie’s talk on “English and Democracy” was 
a very inspiring and helpful address. Dr. Hosic is an 
unusually animated and pleasant speaker. As in the 
case of Mr. Hibbard, he was the last speaker on the 
afternoon program and was therefore hurried. Two 
other talks of special interest were Mr. Allan Abbott's 
on the tests which he is trying to devise to ascertain 
the fitness of a person to be an English teacher and 
Dr. Stuart G. Noble’s on “The Duplication of Elemen- 
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tary and Secondary Subject Matter in College Eng- 
lish.” The following table shows just how far this 
duplication goes in the way of literature, thorgh not 
the duplication of histories of literature and rhetorics. 


SELECTIONS FROM LITERATURE FOUND IN COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY, 
READERS, COLLEGE COURSES 


SELECTION £455 b= 5 

Macbeth 18 27 
Hamlet S Ss 15 29 
Julius Cesar Ss 17 26 
As You Like It R Ss 15 28 
Merchant of Venice R be] 17 24 
Milton's Minor Poems S S 12 2 
Idylis of the King R bt 15 23 
Enoch Arden Ss 1 11 24 
Ulysses S 3 4 25 
Princess R Ss 6 17 
Prisoner of Chillon S Ss 1 10 25 
Childe Harold (TV) R Ss 21 
Ancient Mariner RR Ss 1 13 24 
She Stoops to Conque R S & 21 
Deserted Village R S 1 11 20 
Cotter’s Sat. Night 29 
For ‘A That 4 S 5 9 7 
Bannockburt S 46 24 
Vision of Sir Launfal R’ S 3 16 19 
My Last Duchess iN S 7 M 
Incident French Camp R Ss 2 x 29 
The Patriot R S 7 24 
Prospice S 4 29 
Pheidipides hk 5 25 
Heme Thoughts from Sea k S 5 24 
Good News from Ghent k S 2 s 28 
Purloined Letter R k 1 9 21 
Gold Bug k S ] 12 22 
Fall of House of Usher N k 7 23 
Ivanhoe R* S 14 15 
Lady of the Lake k Ss § 18 
Tale of Two Citi 14 1§ 
To a Skylark (Shelley) Ss 3 34 
The Cloud > Ss 3 6 31 
Samuel lohneor Macau S Ss 1? 17 
Warren Hastings (Macaula k k 5 13 
Clive (Macaulay R k § 1n 
Addison ( Macaulay) k 9 
Rip Van Winkie R R : 17 18 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow k k 3 17 20 
Athambra k 10 


hhr. for study: R abbr. for Reading 


led seie Rorne read with Carlyle Essay 
Pee 
tet wit! cle f poeme of TLowel! 
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Mr. Herbert Bates of the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, and author of Rate’s “English 


Literature” presented the questions given below for 


discussion in his talk on “Books for Home Reading.” 

He is now at work on a revision of the: 

SOME POINTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
tor Home Reading). 


(Regarding List 


INTENTIONS REGARDING Form oF List: 


Division of the books into only two groups, not grouping them 
for use in four separate years. 

These two groups will be: 

I. Juvenile books, suitable only for first year of Junior 
High School. 

II. Books for general use, a numeral indicating in what 
years the book should, as a rule, be read. 

(The absence of a numeral would indicate use in years 2, 
3, or 4. 4 would indicate use in fourth year only, etc. 
1 would indicate that the book might also be used in 
the first year). 

(Should this division be made under each class—Fiction, 
Poetry, etc., or should the whole list be divided into those two 
parts?) 

No indication of date, etc. (Is indication of nationality 
needed?) The more indications, the more confusing 
the list, and the less attractive. 

No evaluation. (Any adequate evaluation that will satisfy alli 
seems absolutely impracticable. An inadequate evalu 
ation is useless. 

Division of books under cach class into small groups (with 
out regard to the alphabet, according to the nature of 
the books, with brief descriptive heading. “Exciting 
romances of the sea,” plays that deal with American 
life, shore stories dealing with New England, etc. 

Author's name in shortest identifiable form, no initial unless 

needed 

Succesten INcLusIons AND Exc.usions 
nat mua f kept ut: George Ehot. Damel Deronda 
All Comfort’s novels. All Stringer’s novels All 
Bindless’s novels All E. F. Benson's novels, All 
Hergesheimer’s novels, all Hardy's novels. Holmes’s 
Elsie Venner, Norris's The Pit. Williamson's Light- 
ning Conductor, Pollyanna, All Miss Yonge’s stories 
De Morgan, Somehow Good 
Questioned books that may go in: George Eliot's Middle 

march, Deland’s Iron Woman: Quick, Vandemark's 
Folly; Tarkington, most of his work: Rinehardt. 
Amazing Interlude, Circular Staircase, Tish; Whar 
ton, House of Mirth, Age of Innocence; Churchill, 
Inside of the Cup 

Discussion regarding these, or full letters discussing them 
may give a basis for dealing with other puzzling works. What 
1s especially desired is any principle that can be consistently 
applied to such books. All advice up to date has been hope 
lessly conflicting. one opinion neutralizing another 


I do not think there will be unquestioned acceptance 
if some of Mr. Bates’ selections rejections He 
again was the last speaker on Saturday evening and 


discussion was cut short. 


The social side of the conference consisted of a 
drive Friday afternoon to Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, a banquet Friday evening at Hotel Pat- 
ten, and a reception Saturday evening at the residence 
if the president of the University of Chittanooga. 


The place of the next meeting will be Detroit. Mr. 
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Searson of the University of Nebraska was chosen 
presdient for the ensuing year, with Mr. Alonzo Hall 
of Greensboro as vice-president. 


THE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the North Carolina 

Council of English Teachers will be held in 
Greensboro, at the invitation of the North Carolina 
College for Women, early in March. The exact pro- 
gramme is now being worked on and will be announced 
in the next issue of the Hic Scnoor JouRNAL. 

Several members of the executive committee met in 
Chattanooga during the time of the National Council 
and arranged tentative plans. At that time it was de- 
cided that the Council was well enough on its feet to 
look after its own needs without importing an “in- 
spirational speaker” from a great distance. 

The keynote of the next conference will be 
thorough-going discussion of practical problems by 
people who are teaching English and encountering 
these problems right here in the state. The committee 
decided not to fill the programme with numerous 
‘papers,” but to make a serious effort to reach an ex- 
hange of views by having plenty of free discussion. 
If there is any problem which you would like to have 
receive attention at this time, the president of the 
Council, C. A. Hibbard, at Chapel Hill, will welcome 
vour communication. 

The Friday evening session has not yet been ar- 
ranged. Some speaker from the state will talk au- 
thoritatively on definite problems of the English 
teacher. This will be a worth while meeting—very 
but the plans for this meeting 
annot be divulged until later. 


much worth while 


Saturday morning is at present set aside for a gen- 
eral discussion of various questions. Roll call of 
members will be made that morning with the request 
that each person present respond with some very 
irief suggestion as to a “device” which has been found 
iseful in teaching. Some of the questions to be 


thrown open to discussion, as so far submitted, are: 


1. How shall we secure honesty of thought in composition? 
2. The high school annual and its problem 

3. What is your experience with “tests”? 

4. The English teacher and high school debates 

5. What of the paralte! reading lists? 


6. How are we to get “equipment” for our teaching? 

7. The English examination. its nature and content 

Other features of the meeting include: The Report 
if the Committee to Investigate Conditions Governing 
the Teaching of English in North Carolina, Report 
f the National Council at Chattanooga, a talk on 


standard English tests by Dr. Trabue (if you were at 
the state assembly at Raleigh you know the treat this 
promises), and an informal debate on the general 
question of the preparation of the college freshman 
from the point of view of college and high school 
teachers. 

Watch the next issue of the Journat for the final 
programme. In the meantime send in any ideas for 
the meeting which may occur to you.—C. A. H. 


DRIVE TO END DUBIOUS METHODS IN 
SELLING OF BOOKS 


A drive to end all questionable selling methods in the 
subscription book business in the United States and 
Canada will be launched next week, backed by the 
united power of publishers representing a capital of 
$50,000,000. 

“A generation ago the subscription book field was 
the happy hunting ground of the unscrupulous shyster,” 
said F. E. Compton, Chicago publisher, president of 
the Subscription Book Publishers’ association, who has 
been appointed the Will Hays of the subscription book 
industry. ‘Today no business has a higher code of 
ethics. There are still a few firms, however, that em- 
ploy methods which bring disrepute on the whole in- 
dustry. 300k Publishers’ associa- 
tion has determined to clean house and has put a large 


The Subscription 


appropriation in my hands to be used for this purpose. 
Where exposure and publicity fail to induce offending 
firms to reform their methods, we shall not hesitate to 
bring legal action.” 

Mr. Compton will be assisted by a business ethics 
committee. He plans to travel all over the United 
States and Canada the coming year to make personal 
investigation of selling methods of every subscription 
book publisher.—Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 29, 1922 


ENGLISH COUNCIL MEETS MARCH 7-10 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Council 
of English Teachers will be held in Greensboro on the 
night of Friday, March 9th, and throughout Saturday 
the 10th 
already expressed an intention of being present. The 


Many teachers throughout the State have 


North Carolina College for Women will be hosts to 
the Council again this year. 


If you know of some high school teacher who is not 


a subscriber to the Scuoor JourNAL, send us 


is name and address and we shall be glad to send him 
a sample copy. Or, better still, you tell him whether 
or not you are finding the JourNnaL worth the sub- 


scription price 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 


Conducted By DR. S. E. LEAVITT 


HE EXECUTIVE Committee of the Modern 

Language Association of North Carolina met in 
Raleigh, December 1, 1922. The president, Dr. Lingle, 
Dr. Cowper, Dr. Barney, and the Secretary, Dr. 
Miller, were present. 
president to take the place of Dr. Dey who was unable 
Mr. Goldiere of Davidson was also present. 


Dr. Leavitt was asked by the 


to attend 
Dr. Cowper invited the Association to hold its meet- 
ing at Trinity College in Durham and the committee 
accepted this invitation, setting the date of the meet- 
ing for April 7-8, 1923 
gram it was suggested that the first meeting, held Fri 


In the discussion of the pro- 


day afternoon, be given over to the problems of teach 
ing modern languages in the high schools. Certain 
high school teachers, to be designated by the commit 
tee, will lead the discussion. On Friday evening the 
Association is to have a reception, the details of whic! 
Chairman of the com 


are to be left to Dr. Cowper 


mittee on entertainment. During the evening there 
will be 
field of 


three group meetings will be held, the programs to b 


an address by some scholar prominent in the 


modern languages. ()n Saturday morning 


arranged by the respective chairmen appointed by th 


president. Dr. Barney, Chairman of the French Se 


tion, Dr. Leavitt, Chairman of the Spanish Section, 


the Chairman of the German Section to be chosen 


It was suggested by Dr. Barney that the annual meet 


ing be given as much publicity as possible mm school 


papers and newspapers of the state. A committee con 


sisting of the President, Dr. Barney and the secretary 


will prepare a list of the teachers of modern languages 
Meta 


to whom notices of the meeting will be 
Hew Sect 


sent 
NA MILLER 


The meectittg of the Spanish teachers held in Raleigh 
Miss 


High School on December 1 was attended 1 

Miss Fov, Miss Eliza A. Pool 
Eborn, Mr. E. H. Grain, Mr. Claud An 
Prof. B 


Hurley and 


lraziet Josie 
Miss 
drew here 


and Messr 


touching upon the need of a 


(srace 
irnev, Prof. Cowper, 
\fter 


en the 


Shamro Leavitt 


loser contact betw 


high school and college the question of a standard 


high school course was discussed and the chairman 


was instructed to appoint a ttee t lraw up a 


lations 
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Rucker, Mr. E. H. Crain, Mr. J. Minor Gwynn, Prof. 
A. A. Shapiro, Chairman. The report of this commit- 
tee will probably be published in this column in time 
for everybody to study the matter thoroughly before 
the Spring meeting. 


Some additions to the list of Spanish teachers pub- 
lished in the December number have come in. 

Davenport College, Miss Margaret Perry—37 
students. 

Greensboro High School, Miss Maude Adams, Miss 
Maude Harris—153 students. 

North Carolina College for Women, Prof. David R 
Touriel, Miss Augustine La Rochelle—175 students. 

Miss Elizabeth Webber, Professor of Spanish at 
Greensboro College, will conduct a trip to Puerto Rico 
this summer, sailing from New York about the first 
The length of 
the summer session at the University of Puerto Rico 
is six weeks and courses will be offered in the language, 


of July to return the last of August. 


literature and civilization of Spain and Spanish Amer 
ica. Conversational courses will be given in small 
groups organized for that purpose. The approximate 
expenses of this tour will be about $350. This will 
include fare from New York and return, matricula- 
tion fee, tuition fee, room and board for six weeks, 
books and numerous excursions. Further information 


about this trip will be published later in this column. 


The 


change in its usual summer program and will hold a 


University of North Carolina is making a 
regular session of eleven or twelve weeks. The work 
will be arranged in two divisions of approximately six 
weeks each. Students mav register for either or both 
terms 

Fle- 


the Teaching of Spanish, ( phonetics 


The courses in Spanish will probably include 


mentary Spanish ; 


and methods); Early Spanish, (origin of Spanish 


words and the beginnings of Spanish J-iterature) ; The 
Novel in Spain in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
An Introduction to South American Litera- 


tury: and 


ture, with special reference to Chile, Argentina and 
Uruguay 


Sufficient advanced courses will be offered in both 


French and Spanish to make a full term’s work pos- 


sible in either language, and the requirements for the 
degree of M.A. can be fulfilled in three summers 


Quisiera saber... 
Ppops THIS heading the Spanish Column will 


try to help solve problems arising in connection 


with Spanish and the teaching of it 
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A query has come in as to (1) the organization of a 
Spanish Club ; (2) the best magazine to use ; and, (3) 
a good Spanish reader for the first year. 

(1) The first thing to settle is the condition for en- 
trance. This may be based on a certain mark for a 
number of months, or the findings of an admission 
committee (of which the teacher should be an ex of- 
ficio member), or it may be general, admitting any 
bona fide Spanish student. Members of the faculty 
should be honorary and consulting rather than active 
members, for the students’ interest will quicken if they 
supply most of the initiative. There should be some- 
thing in the way of dues as the students will thus take 
their club more seriously. Any number of names may 
be used—Club (Centro) Espaiol, Ateneo de (Name 
of school), Centro de estudios castellanos, etc. 

The room in which the club meets should be deco- 
rated with maps of Spain and South America, pictures, 
views of countries (postcards make a good start), 
posters and handbooks. If a number of Spanish rec- 
ords can be secured the equipment may be considered 
admirable. 

The business part of the meetings may well be con- 
ducted in English ; the rest of the entertainment should 
be in Spanish. This may consist of a prepared talk by 
one or two students, with discussion from the floor; a 
debate, perhaps; a short play; talks by the teacher or 
a visiting Spanish-speaking person; or informal games 
designed to draw out the conversational powers of the 
student. Of course the first year is the hardest ; after 
that, routine matters will take care of themselves 

The whole arrangement can be made more vivid and 
attractive if the students are stimulated to try to use 
Spanish outside of class or club-room, not only with 
When the club 
becomes prosperous it can establish an annual Spanish 
prize 


the teacher but with fellow students 


(2) This cannot be answered categorically. The 
answer depends largely on the need the magazine is to 
hil and the taste of the readers. It would be well tc 
get a list and description of the Spanish and South 
\merican magazines from some book house, as Zabala 
and Maurin, 5 West 47th St.. New York. For gen 
eral purposes the Spanish edition of the Pan American 
Magazine (Boletin de la Unién Panamericana) is per- 
aps the best for American students. El Eco pub- 

shed twice a month by Doubleday Page, Garden City, 
New York, is excellent for class use. For the use of 
the teacher the Modern Language Journal ( Address 
\rthur G. Host, Troy High School, Troy, N. Y.) is 
the best for general language problems. The teacher 
primarily interested in Spanish will find Hispania ( Ad- 


dress Alfred Coester, Stanford University, Calif.) of 
great benefit in kepeing in touch with Spanish in the 
United States. 

(3) There is no perfect elementary reader. The 
nature of the case seems to preclude it. A simple 
graded reader is usually not mature enough in content 
to satisfy pupils sixteen to nineteen years of age, and 
a book interesting enough is not uniformly easy and 
graded. The report of the Committee on a Standard 
High School Course will make mention of readers 
which have been tried with a fair degree of success. 

The Library of the University has in its collection 
a number of books that ought to prove of interest to 
Spanish teachers who are looking ahead to perfecting 
themselves in their profession. These books will be 
loaned for two weeks with the privilege of renewal 
for another week, the borrower to pay the postage. 
In making requests please address this column. 

The following books are suggested : 


Navarro Tomas, Manual de pronunciatién espafiola. 
A detailed study of Spanish sounds. Somewhat tech- 
nical and suited primarily to those who have had an 


introduction to phonetics. 


Coester, The Literary History of Spanish America. 
The only history in English of the literature of our 
southern neighbors. Gives plots, criticism and a de- 
tailed account of the lives of the authors. 

Concha Espina, F/ metal de los muertos. Madrid. 
1920. A novel dealing with one of the important 
mining districts of Spain. It produced a sensation in 
Spain and won for its author the award of the Span- 
ish Academy. Concha Espina is the only woman 
writer to receive this honor. 


\ temple to literature is to be added to the large number of 
magnificent buildings in the National Capital by the National 


Literary Society, incorporated in the District of Columbia, to 
promote literature, oratory and drama. [t will be the center 
t the literary genius of the country. The plans have been 
drawn by Wilham Douden, formerly of Pennsylvania, now of 
\\ as gtor 
Che Hall of Fame will be a three story stone building fin 
shed marble It will have 50 columns representing and 
wearing the name of the District of Columbia, each State. and 
the continental possession It will have a department assigned 
t Cat in which will bx placed the portrait and choice works 
f each desery g writer, orator and dramatist of that state : 
al se the photo and w ning production ot each member of 
the society. who wins a medal in one of the state or national 
contests conducted by the society The Hall will contain a 
model theater, childrer theater, library, reading room, rest 
ms tor visitors, executive offices of the National Literary 
Society, and class rooms for the Hall of Fame Schools of 


and Drama 
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THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted By DR. JOHN W. LASLEY 
Department of Mathematics, University of North Carolina 


The advancement nd perfection of mathematics are intimately con 
nected wit tee pr sperit of the State Napoleon / 


ba THIS ISSUE the Column desires to introduce 
the following co-workers in Mathematics in the 
high schools of North Carolina: 

Miss Annie May Ashcraft, Rockingham 

Miss Connor Jones, Rockingham. 

Miss Elizabeth Clarke, Montreat 

B. P. Marshbanks, Buies Creck 

Miss Nettie Moore, Buies Creek 

Miss Mabel Burt, Buies Creck 

Miss Bessie Holmes, Reidsville. 

Miss Pauline Whiley, Reidsville 

Miss Ethel Honaker, Reidsville 

Miss Janie Stacy, Reidsville 

G. F. McAllister, Mount Pleasant 

W. M. Albergotti, Mount Plicasant 

L. E. Blackwelder, Mount Pleasant 

M. L. Chapman, Washington 

Mrs. Herbert Gravely, Washington 

Miss lola B. Davis, Zebulon 

Miss Margaret Sparger, Asheboro 

Mrs. C. M. Beach, Wingate 

Miss Laura Jones, Franklin 

1. O. Overcash, Glade Valley 

R. W. Holmes, Elizabeth City 

R. T. Ryland, Elizabeth City 
L. W. Jarman, Elizabeth City 
Mrs. G. B. Purrington, Scotland Neck. 
John S. Seymoor, Scotland Neck 
Miss Annie G. Webster, Burlington 
R. S. Rainey, Burlington 


A few simple, but interesting properties of the 
integers 

Consider any whole number of three digits in which the 
first digit is not equal to the last one, for example 278. Form 
the number which results from reversing the order of the 
digits: 872. Substract the smaller number from the larger 
getting, 594 Form the number that results from reversing 
the order of tifis result, 495 The sum of the last two numbers 
will always be 1089. It is not difficult to see why this is true 

lf we add three consecutive mtegers of which the highest 
is divisible by 3, ther add the digits in that sum, then again 
add the digits :. that sum, and so on, the final sum will always 
be 6. | example: 76, 77, 78 are such that the highest, 78 

divisible by 3. Their sum is 231. The sum of the digits 
2.3. 118 6 This remarkable property was discovered by the 
(sreeck lamblichus, and was given in his treatise on Pytha 
gorean Philosophy about 100 A.D 

The difference between any integer and the sum of its digits 

always divisible by 9 F example consider the number 
2934375. The sum of its digits 2, 9. 3. 4. 3. 7. 5. is 33. The 
difference between 2934375 and 33 is 2934342. This number is 
divisible by 9. the quotient being 326038 

If to any integer there be added t sum of the digits in the 
even numbered places, and if from the result there be sub- 
stracted the sum of the digits in the odd numbered places. the 
remainder will always be divisible by 11. For example consider 
the number 896749527. The digits in the even numbered places 


are 9, 7, 9, 2, and their sum is 27. The digits in the odd num- 
bered places are 8, 6, 4. 5, 7, and their sum is 30. Upon adding 
27 to the original number and subtracting 30 a result of 
896749524 is obtained. This number will be found to be 
divisible by 11, the quotient being 81522684.—E. T. Browne. 

The following articles appeared in the November is- 
sue of the Mathematics Teacher: The case for Gen- 
eral Mathematics by W. D. Reeve, Errors in Compu- 
tation and the Rounded Numbers by Harris Rice, The 
Constitution of Algebraic Abilities by E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Romance in Science by Bessie I. Miller, Some 
Mathematics and the Calculating Machine by L. L. 
Locke, and “Steradians” and Spherical Excess by G. 
W. Evans. 

In the department headed Discussion there is a dis- 
cussion of Mathematical Clubs in the High Schools. 
A typical program with suggested titles is given. 

The Mathematics Teacher calls attention to several 
current articles that will be of interest to readers of 
the Column: Education for the Life of Today by G. 
L.. Cave in School and Society, volume XVI, No. 402; 
Aims in American Education by Charles Edward 
Hughes in the Journal of the National Educational 
Association, Vol. X1., No. 7; The Uses of Algebra in 
Study and Reading by E. L. Thorndike and Ella 
Woodyard in School | Mathematics, Vol. 


XXII., Nos. 5 and 6. 


science and 


The Mathematical Association of America has just 
published through its official journal, The American 
Mathematical Monthly, a complete register of its of- 
ficers and members. It is a most serviceable directory 
of those interested in collegiate mathematics in the 
United States. 

The following list of books is a continuation of the 
books listed in the last issue : 


Ball, W. W. R. “Primer of the History of Mathematics.” 
( Macmillan) 


Cajori, F. “History of Elementary Mathematics.” (Mac- 
millan ) 

Ball, W. W. R. “History of Mathematics.” (Macmillan). 

Cajori, F History of Mathematics.” (Macmillan) 


Fink. “History 
Smith, D. F 
Miller, G. A 
( Macmillan) 
Moritz, R. E. “Memorabilia Mathematica.” (Macmillan). 
vwitze, A The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools ( Macmillan ) 

Smith, D. 
( Macmillan). 


Mathematics.” (Open Court) 
History of Modern Mathematics.” 


Historical Introduction to 


(Wile y) 
Mathematical 


Teaching of Flementary Mathematics.” 


Smith, D. | “Teaching of Geometry.” Ginn 
Abbott Flatland.” (Little. Brown) 
Bal! “Mathematical Recreation Macmillan) 


De Morgan A Budget of Parodoxes Open Court) 
Tones *“Mathematical Wrinkles (S. L. Jones) 
Schubert 


Mathematical Recreation.” (Open Court) 


White. “Scrapbook of Elementary Mathematics” (Open 
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SOME STUDENT REACTIONS TO 
THE CLASSICS 
By MISS RENNIE PEELE 
Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, N. C. 

HEN I MADE out my final examination on 

senior English last spring, I closed with the 

following question : Comment frankly on the 
choice of classics read in class during your entire high 
school course. Suggest substitutes if you feel inclined 
to do so. A summary of the answers received may be 
interesting to other teachers of English. We exempt 
from examination seniors who make an average of 90 
on a given subject. Hence the comments are made by 
students to whom English is not a “favorite study.” 
The list of classics commented on is as follows: Se- 
lected Poems (a group of longer narrative poems by 
English and American poets); Treasure Island, The 
Lady of the Lake; Julius Cesar; The, De Coverley 
Papers; Types of the Short Story (Heydrick) ; Jd ylls 
of the King; Silas Marner; Macbeth; Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury; Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation; Emerson’s Essays; Twelfth 
Night; The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. 

Of the twenty students taking the examination seven 
commended the list without reservation. Three 
classics, Selected Poems, Twelfth Night, and Emer- 
son’s Essays were not objected to by anyone. The 
Idylls of the King was the only classic which was not 
hosen by someone for especially favorable comment. 
The substitutes offered were: Browning’s Shorter 
Poems, Ivanhoe, The Talisman, and “something 
modern.” 

The comments on Treasure Island were surprising. 
It “could be left out and something more valuable put 
in its place,” said one girl. Another girl who liked it 
herself thought the Merchant of Venice might be sub- 
stituted for it because she had “heard some pupils say 
they did not like this.” 
Island is not a good classic because it is not very in- 
structive.” These comments are offset by the follow- 
ing: “Treasure Island is very good. I like the plot, 
the characters, and the descriptive passages. I heard 
4 person say that this was for boys and she did not 
like it. I don’t think that is true particularly. I think 
the person just did not understand the book; and I 
lon’t think she likes any kind of literature much.” 

Several thought The "ady of the Lake rather hard 

» understand, especially for the sophomore year, but 

was the favorite of as many others, and one girl 
said, “The Lady of the Lake is a beautiful poem. 
Please do not take it out of the classics given.” 


One boy said, “Treasure 


As was to be expected The De Coverley Papers got 


some hard knocks. “I do not like it at all,” said one 
pupil, underscoring the “at all.” But the hurt I could 
not help feeling at this blow upon my favorite classic 
was compensated for by this little tribute: “I don’t 
think we would want to ieave high school and not 
have studied this book.” <A _ similar comment was 
made by another student about Emerson’s Essays, 
vtich, as I have already indicated, was a general favor- 
ite. One girl aptly said, “Emerson expresses what you 
have wanted to and couldn't.” 

surke and Carlyle were not flayed as heavily as I 
had expected them to be. Most of the students seemed 
to feel as one girl expressed it, “that there should be 
something more serious your senior year.” Others, 
just as practical, wondered how the seniors could learn 
to make outlines without Burke’s speech. Another 
considered the Essay on Burns an aid to essay writing 
by students. One boy chose as his favorite classics the 
Essay on Burns and The Golden Treasury because 
“there were so many quotable lines that will make 
them linger in your minds.” 

I have left out The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays 
because I wish to say more about this “modern” classic 
another time. I should like to close with this rather 
philosophical comment made by a boy of foreign par- 
entage : “Now that I have gone over the classics pre- 
scribed and as I am asked to frankly discuss them I 
will do it. As a reader of the classics not by my own 
wish I did not like but two of them the first or second 
year. They were Treasure Island and Types of the 
Short Story. But now as I look back on them I under- 
stand their varied lessons. I even catch myself actu- 
ally taking them up at home to read over them. I 
have no criticism to make of any of them. Although 
i did not enjoy them then I did later on and do now 
every time I read them. Of the last two years I have 
nothing but praise to give for all but one which is 
Macbeth. I read it often but have never liked it al- 
though I do not question the literary value of the 
book. So thrown together I cannot offer the slightest 
change in the course.” 


The true signs of civilization are thought for the 
poor and suffering; 
the frank 


regard and respect for woman; 


recognition of human brotherhood, irre- 
spective of race or color or hation or religion: * * * 
abhorence of what is mean and cruel and vile: cease- 
Lord Russell, 


less devotion to the claims o1 justice 
Chief Justice of England. 


The North 
Mathematics 


Teachers of 


North 


Carolina Association of 


will meet at the University of 


Carolina February 16 and 17 
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North Carolina 
STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE & ENGINEERING 


Summer Session—June 12 to July 25 


Teachers Courses (1) for those holding Elementary and 
Higher State Certificates and (2) for graduates of Stan 
dard High Schools Courses for College Credit Catalogue 


upon application 


Apply for Reservation at Once 


W. A. WITHERS, Director, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


in Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of a classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 


Rove and Girls 4 Compendium for Educators A Guide 
Hook for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice Comparative Tables 
K th K t Cost Size Age, Specia Features, ete 
Introductory Charptera review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested Write full particulars 


Consultation by Appointment 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


University of Virginia Summer Quarter 


First Term—June 18-July 28 
Second Term—July 30-September 1 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses being the same in 
eharacter and credit value as in the other quarters 
of the year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women 
for summer work. 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained by proper- 
ly qualified students in three Summer Quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training, and wider social 
contacts, and to college students desiring to com 
plete degree requirements. 

Attendance last Quarter 2977 from thirty-nine 
states and foreign countries. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in 
America. 

Accommodations at reasonble rates. Tuition 
for non-Virginia students $20.00 per term. 

Entertainments, Musie Festival, exeursions. 

For illustrated folder and full announcement 
write to 


CHAS. 6. MAPHIS, Dean, University, Virginia 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES 


For High Schools and Choral Societies 


Elites George Writefield Chadwick, 
Osbourne McConathy, lirector of Depart 
ment of Music Northwester: University 
Edward Bailey Birge, l’rofessor of Music, 
Indiana University, and W. Otto Miessner, 
Direeto of Sehoo if Musik Milwaukes 
Normal Sehool 


A compilation of the greatest choral 
music representative of successive periods 
in music history, culminating in a compre- 
hensive study of contemporary music, es- 
pecially of America. Among the American 
composers who have written especially for 
the book are: Mrs. Beach, Felix Borowski, 
Carl Busch, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Frederick S. Converse, Mabel Daniels, 
Arthur Farwell, Arthur Foote, Henry 
Hadley. Victor Herbert, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Horatio Parker, Frank van der 
Stucken, and others. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 


DO NOT PATRONIZE A HOME INDUSTRY 


Unless it gives you service as good as that to be 
used anywhere. We are distributing the same list 
of moving picture films that Twenty-Five State Uni- 
versities throughout the country are distributing 
through their extension divisions. What more can 
be said for their suitability for school and com 
munity use? 


Try an order for JULIUS CAESAR or 
QUO VADIS 


We have t arranged with the Bray Productions to 
distribute their “elebrated class-roon films on General 
ering such subjects a fir and Water, Energy, 
The Barth, Life, The Universe The following films of this 

ll be silable till the middle of January 


Reel 1 wh We Breathe and How 
Reel The Human Voice 
Reel How You See) 


Hiow We Hear 
Reel 4—Stung by Amos Quito 
Reel 5—The Seale of Mother Love 
Reel 6—Some Monsters of the Farm 


CAROLINA FILM CORPORATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The JOURNAL of SOCIAL FORCES 


A Southern Publication of National Scope and Ideals 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
DEPARTMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Teaching and Research in the Social Sciences County and Country Life Programs 

Public Welfare and Social Work Progress in Town and City Programs 
Conferences for Social Work The Work of Women's Organizations 

The Church and Social Service Editcrial Notes 

Inter-Racial Co-operation Library and Work-Shop 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 

Franklin H. Giddings, Robert W. Kelso, E. C. Brooks, Owen R. Lovejoy, William A. Harper, William 
Fielding Ogburn, James Hoge Ricks, Frank D. Watson, Kate Burr Johnson, J. L. Gillin, E. C. Branson, Dwight 
Sanderson, A. W. MeAllister, V. V. Anderson, Nellie Roberson, Emory 8 Bogardus, Jesse ©. Steiner, L. A. 
Williams, W C. Jackson, Paul Vogt, Frances Sage Bradley, Ernest W. Burgess, Elizabeth Kelly, Emory S. 
Bogardus, L. R. Wilson, Morris Knowles, Howard W. Odum, James Q. Dealey, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, to 
mention some of the earlier contributors. 


Tne Journat or Soorar Forces, 


Special series will be featured from issue to issue, Chapel Hill, N 
including one on the Scientifie Study of Society by Enclosed find $2.50 for which send me THe 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Uni JOURNAL for one year 
versity; a series dealing with the critical problems 


of the School and Education; the home and family, a 

the Church and religion; the state and government; Address 

industry and work ; and the Community, Another r, please find check for $4.00 for which send me 
special series will treat of the administration of poor THE JOURNAL for one year and also send to the 
relief and another with prison conditions. There will following address : 

be a continuous series relating to the teaching of Name 


civies and social science of interest to teachers and 


school officials. Address 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 


The Best Latin Form Test Now Availabic 
It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 
rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
endary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents. 


ADDRESS 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Some Schools 


Buy laboratory furniture from the standpoint of 
first cost only. Other schools consider design, 
construction, and cost per year of service. The 
latter class send their orders to us. 


During the year of 1922, our furniture for 
science laboratories, home economics laboratories, 
or libraries has been purchased by the follow- 


ing North Carolina High Schools: 


WINSTON-SALEM 
CHARLOTTE 
WILSON 
MONROE 
MORGANTON 
STATESVILLE 
HAMLET 
LEXINGTON 
ROCKINGHAM 
RALEIGH 


We will be glad to turnish to rural schools our blueprints of an 
economical layout tor them 


Leonard Peterson & Company 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Carolina Branch Office: 1558 East Seventh Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers and Pupils 


You have widely used, in the past, many of the 
Palmer Company books; we remind you there- 


fore of the foilowing New Books (just published) 


DIACRITICAL MARKS. By N. E. Hamilton. An easy method for teaching a very important and 
much neglected subject. Diacritical marks appear in all standard dictionaries and every person is 
supposed to be familiar with them; but heretofore few attempts have been made to teach them in 
the schools. Without a knowledge of them many mistakes in pronunciation will be made. This 
little book will fill a long felt want in Grade and High Schools. Price 20 cents. 


EDUCATION AND THE ARMY. By Captain Elbridge Colby, U.S. Army. The Author before enter- 
ing the service was an Instructor in Columbia University and the University of Minnesota. His 
book tells what the Army is doing and has done in its schools. It has been a great work. You 
should know about it. His book is econtruversial and is sure to interest educators. Price $1.00. 


INFORMAL ORAL COMPOSITION. By George Pickett Wilson, (University of Wisconsin). This is 
something new upon this important subject. We speak a hundred times where we write but 
once. Yet there are a hundred books about how to write our thoughts, to one about how to effec- 
tively speak them. Professor Wilson’s book shows young men and women how to gain this coveted 
power to express themselves, of any subject and under all kinds of circumstances. Think what this 
will mean to one applying for a job, or in selling goods, or in a thousand other situations in life. 

A fine text for adoption in High School and Colleges. Price, $1.20. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE PALMER COMPANY, "2ésHisnexs” 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Recent Books of Importance 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS: Black and Davis 


The Revised Edition of this well-known text, although only published in May, 1922, is now 
used in the schools of such cities as 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER and 
SYRACUSE WASHINGTON 
to cite only one region of the country. This book lives up to its name—it is practical in every 
way. to both teacher and pupil. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS: Christman 


It fills the long-felt need of a book for vocational training which takes up the problems 
in such a direct and lucid manner that the stulent who has studied elementary mathematics 
can easily understand it. 

Its original drawings teach mechanical principles, at the same time that they form the basis 
of the problems. The explanations are simple, and have been successfully tested in the author’s 
own classes, 

This text gives the student a firm foundation and a thorough equipment of knowledge with 
which to solve shop problems. 


| The Macmillan Company 


New York hicago Boston Atlan Francisco 
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You May Not Remember 


The Discomfort of the little old red brick school, 
but many of us do. Bad light, poor ventila- 
tion, etc. 


You are not building little red brick school 
houses today. 


Light and lentilation are the chief requisites 
of the modern school. 


THE AUSTRAL WINDOW 


MEETS THE MOST EX ACTING REQUIREMENTS 


W rite for our School Catalogue and pamphlet on 
“Better Classroom V itality.”’ 


Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue 309 Flatiron Building 
New York City Atlanta, Georgia 
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